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ABSTRACT 

The first in the Asian series on experiments and 
innovations in education, this study describes the historical 
background generating the present Singapore education system and 
provides a detailed report on reform and changes introduced in the 
past ten years. Innovations have occurred in curriculum development 
vhere secondary education received sore flexibility, a broader 
subject-matter base» fever exams, and increased extra-curricular 
activities. An unplanned, unsystematic teacher education program was 
structured into a planned curriculum with behavioral objectives to 
develop professional competence. Innovation in the integration policy 
brought tvo languages into one common curriculum, other areas of 
innovation include the development of educational technology, 
expansion of secondary technical training, and the development of 
educational research. The characteristics of change in Singapore are 
seen in purposef ulness^ connectedness, and pragmatism progressing 
through four stages of initiation, interpretation, implementation, 
and correction. (Author/DN) 
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In the spring of 1973 the IBE» in the framework of its prograsome 
of studying hov change takes place in education* organised a 
seminar on innovation* The group was composed of the IBS permanent 
panel of consultants* and a number of research workers in the field 
of innovation from five Asian countries (India, Iran* Republic of 
Korea* Pakistan, Republic of Singapore) as well as from Canada, 
Cuba, France, Switserland, the UK and the USA. In addition to the 
case studies commissioned by the Bureau, the seminar had before it 
five national studies (India, Indonesia, Iran, Korea, Singapore) of 
educational innovations prepared by research workers in these 
countries at the request of the Unesco Regional Office for Educa- 
tion in Asia (Bangkok)* 

The purpose of these studies cannot be better defined than in the 
words of the Director of the Regional Off ice: * • .tthe studies are of 
a kind to stimulate innovation in the various countries of Asia 
because the necessity for reform is common to all the education 
systems of these countries .Whether it is a question of ex-colonial 
countries or of countries which have never been colonised, the need 
for change arises from the excessive influence exerted over the last 
century by the colonial powers Furthermore, the innovations in 
the Asian countries are of a radical nature* They affect the whole 
education system and the implantation of new structures is common 
to all of them* One of the essential aims of these national inven- 
tories is to bring out the similarities in the diverse innovations** 

The IBE believes this is a valid reason for publishing these 
inventories in its series Expertmente and imoVatione in eduaation 
and further for establishing within the collection an Aaian aeriee 
- this also in the hope that in the near future it will be possible 
to create similar regional series serving the other areas of the 
wor Id * 

The first of these studies to be published has been prepared by 
Or* Ruth H*K* Wong» Director, Institute of Education (Singapore)* 
It describes the historical background to the present education 
system in Singapore and provides a detailed report on the reforms 



And changes that have been introduced during the past decade. The ^^ 
Secretariat wishes to record its gratitude to the author for under* 
taking this inportant work. 
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I, A historical iotrodiictioii 



In order to appreciate fully the importance of educational changes 
in Singapore during the past decades it is necessary to go back to 
the year isanediately following World War 11. For it was in 1946 that 
the period began from whose particular set of events and general 
climate of change arose the impetus for educational innovation^ 
which has continued ever since « 

Singapore recent history of educational innovation may be 
described as one great innovative effort, embodied in the Education 
Ordinance of 19S7» followed by various innovative acts and pro- 
grammes deriving onically from it. It was this Ordinance which 
provided the springboard for translating intent into action* Thus» 
the years before and after 1957 may be classified for the purposes 
of this study into three periods; (i) the period of conflict reso* 
lutioHt l94b«Sbi (ii) the period of dynamic action^ 1959*68; 
(iii) the period of qualitative consolidation. 1969 onwards. 

The study of educational innovation in Singapore will concen** 
trate on the last two periods. 

The period of jonfLi<jt veeoLution: 1&46^66 

Until the Japanese occupation of Singapore » the British Government 
had mainly focused on English and Malay schools » leaving Chinese 
and Tamil schools to the responsibility of private enterprise* 

Thust under the pre**World War II British Government there was 
hardly any attempt to achieve an integrated system of education 
with common goals and objectives* much less to create a common 
identity among the children in the various schools. 

The Japanese « despite the upheaval and disruption which they 
caused t introduced certain educational measures which afforded the 
local people some fresh insights into the purpose of education and 
into their own educational needs. They compelled all schoolchildren 
to attend a daily f lag--raising ceremony « followed by physical fit* 
ness exercises. Common youth activities were zealously promoted 
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and leavhi^rH ot all Htrt^amM oi viiuc^tion were regarded ah belong* 
ing to s% common nervice* Fur the firnt time, teacher « of tngli«h 
?ii:huul» wet and worked with thotie trom Malay, Chinese and Tamil 
schoolii, ihe Japanese aUo torced integration through the use ot 
a iioittttton language, Nippon**go» 

The Japanese left in AuguHt l9Ai and in July 1946 Singapore 
became a separate volony independent ot the rent ot Malayan The 
iuonediate poHt*war yt?ar» were characterized by educational rehabi*- 
I i tat ion and an unprecedented explosion o£ anpiration. Great 
nrv^sure wan exerted on Luglish schools in particular to extend 
admi?ision to all those who had been educationally deprived during 
the pant three and a halt years or had come of school age. There 
wavi also a growing demand tor a local perspective on education/ 
Hence, towards the end ot 1947, alter nearly a year of thought and 
planning the •ien-year Frogranmie tor Education Policy in the Colony 
ot Singapott** was accepted by the Advisory Council as a working 
document . ^ 

rhe main principles and goals underlying this plan anticipated 
somewhat those embodied later in the Wliite Paper on Education 
(iM^to) and the Education Ordinance (1957), These were; 

(a) that there should be equality of educational opportunity 
tor all children irrespective of sex, race and religion} 

(b) rhar , upon a basis ot free universal primary education, 
there was ii» be developed such secondary, vocational and 
higher education as would meet the needs of the country; 

U) that education should aim at fostering a sense of common 
identity, the ideal of civic loyalty and responsibility 
and thus extend the capacity for self**government. 

In keeping with the lirst principle, a target was set to pro- 
vide six years ot tree universal primary education in the mother 
tongue in Chinese, Malay and Tamil schools. This goal remained 
largely unrealized tor various reasons. 

First, means available at the time could not support the inten* 
tions announced in the Ten-Year Plan and reiterated in a Kive-Year 
Plan, urging the Government to allocate to education a proportion 
of the Colony* s resources 'more in accord with that in Great Bri- 
Britain*. At the time, the allocation was only five per cent o£ 
the national budget, very much below what it is to-day. Thus on a 
slim budget, and with the considerable post-war reconstructive work 
and new demands which had to be met, free primary education could 
be implemented tmly tor the English stream of education and that 
not until l**4*>, Ihe Government tried to assist Chinese and Tamil 

> 
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^►iiiuvi I , wlurh haU bctMi l.ir>iely j»rivatt», by cxtvuilinH the systt»m 
ot y^t i.4piia j^funts and iiu rv.isin^,; th»» trauMlA^r oi such schools 
■ (tuui t\w p*?r capita to thv grant -*iti**aid Hchvmc». 

S^i^uiutlyi while enr^)tntfni in all laugiuigt? streams was* by the 
d^tinitiim v?t equality, ti* iw larg^^ly duturnunod by parental chuic^t 
: the CJuv«?in»;ent * ?i initial acti«^ns nvemed to indicate a strung pre- 
~ 4 «^reui.e lor the ^.nglish ^itream Sihv»olw uver which it retained 
cantrui, Feen, when chargeable, were lower in English schools than 
in the uon^inglish streams. Agaiti, though it had been stipulated 
initially that only children who came from hngl ish^speaking homes 
cjuld be admitted to Knglish schools, the Ci>ndition was soon 
waived under pressure Crom the non-otiicial menibers of the Advisory 
Council. Furthermore, a special provision was made lor pupils to 
transter troui non-fc;ngl ish to Knglish schools in tlie tlurd year of 
primary sclu>ol. ibis preference tor the Knglish language and 
Knglish scliools caused cv>ns iderab le resentment* particularly among 
the Chinese. 

It is true that tlie iW?vernment stated the need to concern i.tself 
with cliinei.f and laniil education.-" But so long as its interest 
Wwis not d%Mnonst rated^ by new Cvnicrele measures, such schools would 
necessarily decline and the difticulties in developing a sense of 
civic loyally and responsibility would be multiplied. 

Moreover, these concrete nieasiires required more than the exten- 
sile ol the e.si sting grant systems since to make all schools 'regio- 
nal* rather tlian 'racial', to bring about the intermingling ol pupils 
ot all rai.f» would revjuire a total change in the nature of Chinese 
and I ami I Sih%'ols, 

U is aKv» true ih,ii the plan provided for the teaching of 
Knglish as leciMid laiiguage Irimi the third year in uon-Knglish 
schools, but setting ,iside one-third of curriculum time f\»r tliis 
purpose was unacceptable to Chinese schools. 



I. The grant-in-aid scheme provided not only fur per capita 
payment s>u tiic basis of enrolment, but also fur teachers' 
4.ilaries wuh allowances, etc. similar to those for teachers 
m government schools, besides superannuation benefits 
airangfd under a provident fund scheme. 
Supplcmi-utary Five-War Plan, 19I>0. 
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In <in .uti»mi>i iv mvvi Ihi" growinB dcnuind iur fduvatii^n and to 
put tr.4i.:aT-irauun|i, «4 Kivi%f orguniificd ba^is, a litachvrh* 
traiiiiuj; cullcisv was *?Htabl i Hhc»d in hiM), But hvru again, supply 
la^uiid behind demand .^nd, l\>r a lon>; tiini?, iami I and Chini?^^? 
i^Mixvr^ r^>m,unfd witlu»ut coIU'kv trainingt Anuthvr prohlvm wa» 

Uu\^ suitable Hupt^rvihor^ ut tb** curriculum and uciiviti<?« 
ot Ciiinvsv .nid Umil ian. l?, uuily hngJinb and Malay HCbuuU hud 
rcvvivfd consistent guidance and Huptftvision) . Ihun troni every 
Htandpoint, parity triMtmvnl (or all sjtreaius uf education wan 

dl tl icuU to et lect . 

Uie ^*eii.»tKl priuiiple (developing; secondary and tertiary educa- 
tion to itieei the need;i oi the cotmtry) involved niuiilar probUttn* 
i»i iiKKUquale resources .ind unready attitudes. Mho a hH^e^bli! 
portion ot the bud^^et had be spent on primary tducatiun to tiuik« 
►*,oou pioiiiist- oi tree universal prin:ary education. So lon« as 
tni:, lar#;ei wa.s nv»t evenly aiiiieved lor all I in>;uiiitic and ethnic 
♦iriups, ii w.is ditiicull t»' enpand education at other levels, 
althv»uKi» certain priorities could be maintained. Between 1*^47 and 
l'*'w\ p.st-^v»:,i.»l ceriiiic.ite classes (currently known as pre- 
univerwtv il.isses) were nevertheless established in Si'lected 
•»eco!ula;v •.•iu^i.ls ai;vi .1 g.»verin';ent coruiiercial school and junior 
ie,!t:ui.il s.;;»H'l were set up. Ihese measures and the introduction 
.•I i;enet.il .uul doi-i-a u ^cien^e into the curr icu I uir. marked the 
t^e^iutiiti^ . v i ail jttei.ipt to itiiprove secondary education through 
d iversi I u Mt ii'i: opitN content. Also, in 1*>4**, the two colleges 
•-niie K.iiiles t» lU>'.e with its Arts and Science Faculties and the 
Mn>, !dw*ud VI I Meviical .^ciuu' I ~were amalgainatod into a dcgrei»«* 
i<r,u»tiu^ university, ttie Iniversity i»l Malaya. 

i'M- thud pr uuiple, namely, that education should aim at 
t^'stt-rui^; a ^ense ot v^mon identity, the ideal ol civic loyalty 
and re-^p..^^ il»i 1 u V w»is s.^mewhat lurthered by the f stabl ishttient of 
a liep.ii t-t-u i^i v.)t u'lUal Studies at the University, lollowed by 
Uep.ii t'letJlN Chinese and Indian Studies. At the school level, 
ttowevei, the enr.'i-:enl ol pupils at Ohinese, Tamil and Malay 
sv WIN ivii verv ::.iu i; ,is beU^re the Plan, with each non- 

l tu:li^n 1 ii^^'.uist ic sirea-M preserving its uni-ethnic character, 
in*.ul»ueii i^amst tl.e i:;u 1 1 i -rac i a I mix evident only in Knglish 
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llitf tailui«5 to iuct^graie <.hin^se Hchuuls^ within the education 
Hy^tem wan »uun uiaUe i^vidcnt by tht* thinent? student unrest in the 
early titticH, Ihv AU**Foitv Couoiii itee uoniinated in l^bb to 
isKamine the probU*ut?i ut Chinese educatiun» attributed them to two 
Haiti ul caa«»eH ' the tirst, thotte which could be accounted for 
by the hintorical development ot the Chinese school system and the 
»econdt the exploitation ol the disnat inf action and frustration co 
which the sy^^tem had given rise\ 

Ihe outcoaie ot this study was a set ot recommendations embodied 
in a White Taper on Kducation Tolicy (I95b) detailing how equality 
ot educational opportunity and the torging of a coaunon identity 
might hi* achieved. These recouuneudat ions may be summarized as 
follows, 

In support ot tlje principle of i.v{.tulity of oppoi^tumtifi equal 
treatment for the tour language streams of education^*^Malay » 
Chinese, laniil, hnglistt; equality ot grants, conditions of service 
anU salary to bv extended to all schools-^ government and govern- 
ment aided; cocmion curricula and syllabuses to be prescribed for 
all schools; tree transter i>f language teachers between streams 
according to need; steps should be taken to remove the causes of 
frustration telt by the Chinese community and Chinese schools due 
to discriinination agaitist such schools in the past* 

III support ot tlie principle of u i^cWivw identity: 

increasing use ot textbooks with local relevance; encouragement of 
intermingling pupils trom the various linguistic streams through 
sports and extra-curricular activities; teaching of civics to be 
made com{;ulsory in all schools and the teaching of ethics to be 
introduced; every attempt was to be made to fuse the best elements 
ot tt.e various cultures of the main ethnic groups; bilingual 
education at primary and trilingual education at secondary level 
was be implemented in all four streams. 

lo ensure Chat these reconunendat ions would be properly eff'^cted 
witt\in a unitieJ system ot national education, two inunediate >teps 
were taken. n%uuely, the passing of a single Education Ordinance in 
To/ to applv to all si-hools and the passing of the Grant'-in-^Aid 
Regulations, whereby the lull grant*^in*-aid system was extended to 
all schools satistying prescribed conditions on the proper opera*- 
tiow ol a svhuol, these measures ensured parity of treatment for 
all schools, whether government or aided, irrespective of language 

i, Ihett* were tewer problenis with lamil schools t Which were scarcer 
and i^Aiisiderablv less attended than Chinese schools. 
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mrUium (exireptiug c^?rtain diUureiu piiviieges rfiaincd by guvt*rn- 
«.^ut **nU aided hcIiuoIs), AUo supi^rvinion and control ut staff, 
currivulun vontent and manag^mifnt wert? theieb> facilitated. 

IhuH endtfd tlif tivni poht-war dvcadv, a pcraod which h.ad wit- 
ne^^^ed a .series ot cont licti*— conflicts of new needs, goals and 
ajipitations witt» outdated systems, attitudes and methods of 
accottifliudat ion» Such recoiiBiiendat ions as were embodied in the White 
I'aper (l^^ib) and the Education Ordinance ot 1957 indicated an 
effort to resolve the basic issues of conflict but the solutions 
would only take shape in the ensuing years, 

.■';t jf\iyj: J^*i}/^i)i^ 

In the years between 19^7 and 1*^39 certain significant events 
occurred. An intensive school building progranune was initiated and to 
mt't^t thn >.rowing demand, double-session schooling was inaugurated 
in l***)?, Singapore Polytechnic was established in 1958, Ihe Uni- 
vet iity ot Malaya expanded into two two divisions in 1958, one in 
Kuala I.umpur and the other-— the mother institution — remaining 
in ^ing.^pore, The great demand for adult education was recognised 
by the provision ot grants totalling some half a million dollars 
by the Uwernment to the Singapore Council of Adult Education, 
It remained, however, for the emergence of a business-like 
government, such as the Feople^s Action Party (PAP) to give true and 
mcaninglul substance to the intended reforms and objectives 
embodied in the Education Ordinance, Educational renovation and 
innovation cannot occur in a vacuum. It, in the conmiunity and 
nation, probU-ms and conflicts remain unresolved, changes in tlie 
education system atv likely to flound»*r in a morass of uncertainty. 

In 1^*1**, an event lul year, Singapore gained complete internal self- 
government. The newly elected PAP took otfice in June and soon 
made it c^ear that its approach to educational problems would be 
to eon-iider them in relation to political and social needs. The 
new educational policy already announced during the election 
c.unpaign had a three-lold aim: (i) equal treatment for the four 
streams ot ediuatioii: Malay, Chinese, Tamil and English; (ii) the 
estal>li shinent ot Malay as the national language of the new State; 
(iii) emphasis on the study of mathematics, science and technical 
Hub ject 

h 
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Ihv raiiuiuilv tor ttiis tltrvi«*t\)ld aim wan given tuUy in ttit^ 
hUiK-.it Kvport i»t l^Sw,** I quoti?; 

Ma k\ »clt-^;v*vcrnin^'; country which must ^ive equal treatment 
tu \i-t citi^i*uri^ equal ^>pportunity n)t>ans trecdom ot choice* ol 
thv mvuiuoi vit in^truition tor the citi/en)<* chilUrtin^ whether 
it b%* Malay, (*hitu*.M*| lamil or Kn^Hnht Having mad^ this choice^ 
thi* parvnt is assurt'd that tht* standards aimt^d at are the i^ame 
in all schitotsf both Government and Coverniuent aidedi with 
ci>R:it}oM curriculum and ^>y 1 iabuse'^&i with teachers trained in the 
Uuvi'rnmeut leachers* Iraining DolleKe and the same degree of 
tiupervisiun exercised by tlie Inspectorate ot the Ministry. 

*lo act as a bridge to span simultaneously the four streams 
ot education and to unity a conununity composed u! different 
races 9 expo!»ed to coummnal suspicion and prejudices, the setting 
up ot one national language is vital. A common link for undivided 
loyalty to one another and to the State is provided in the Natio* 
nal Language. 

*lhe third base ot the Government's education policy is 
designed to equip the youth of the State witii requisite skillst 
aptitudes and attitudes tor employment in industry. The economy 
ot the State can no longer be sustained by entrepot trade alone. 
In the rc'or ientat ion of the economic policy of the State, Indus** 
trialisation is vital. Industrialisation is the key to survival. 
To increase industrial productivity, potential skill must be 
trained. So a start in developing the latent skills must be made 
in the schools. The new education policy would ensure that 
students have increased facilities for training as craftsment 
technicians, scientists and engineers.' 

In order to realize these aims, the new Minister for Education 
took certain important measures. First, he ensured that the 
school building programme, which was temporarily frozen in 1939 
in order to enable the Government to ascertain the true state 
ol the economy, would thereafter continue with the greatest 
possible speed. School buildings were erected during the decade 
at the approximate rate of a building per month, the most rapid 
expansion occurring between the years 1962-67. 

Secondly, he set up the Educational Advisory Council in 
November l^")^ with the specific brief to 'advise him on any 
matter ot educational policy or development which may be referred 

4, Singapore. Ministry of Education. Anniail i^epovt^ 1060 
Government Printing Office, 1961, p. I. 
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ti) it by chv Minister', ' This Touiuil had a wide reprcseiitat ion 
cowrifg lUv variuuN ttrtiai y inst i tut iuns^ tiMchers* or^anisa* 
tiDUs, the Ministri**?! ut Health and Social Wellare. Standing 
cORwitteca wtre turiiwd to assist the Council in it^ t unctions, 
th^ wiam oncfi bving the tuiiuuittee on Syilabusi?h and Textbooks, 
the Conmii tlcf v>n St iifnce, Vocational and Technical Education 
and the Cjimuittv*' on Physical Education. 

rhirdly, the Malay Advisory Conmiittee was appointed by the 
Minister in the sa.m' year lo advise him on matters relating to 
Malay education, 

lhi-» new education policv and the actions which lol lowed 
strongly outlined ilie significance ot the principles of parity, 
uLity ana relevance to needs which had been foreshadowed in the 
Icn^Yoar Plan ot r*47 and the Wliite Paper on Education in 1956. 

Dtiritig this decade, the pace of change accelerated. These 
were ttie years oi purposetul direction and significant improve- 
ment •» m educatiunal opportunity. Suffice it to mention briefly 
a u-w i»t tbo liighlights, iincc the details with other associated 
«K'a?»urcs will be discussed more analytically in chapter three 
oi;wardH. 

Ihf principle of parity was given tne widest possible 
i:itt?rpretat ion to cover every aspect of scho,?ling. Quantitatively, 
at least the goal ot equality ot educational opportunity was 
tilly achieved. Although, in tiie first years (1960-1962), free 
prinuiry education was accorded only to qualified pupils of the 
correct age tor their classes, after 1963 it encompassed all 
children in the correct age group (6-8 years) at the time of 
aainission, so long as they were born in Singapore or were children 
ot Singapore citizens. Thus, well before the end of the decade, 
tree universal primary education for six years was realized in 
Singapore. Parental choice determined admission to a school 
belonging to any one ot four language streams. 

In I9t>l, new common syllabuses for all traditional school 
subjects were published in the four language-media; the syllabus 
committees of the Textbook and Syllabuses Committee also reviewed 
a number ot school texts and drew up the first list of books 
reconunended for use in schools. By 1964 common syllabuses were 
also available in the newer technical subjects taught at secondary 
level and the opportunity for diverse preparation at secondary 
^.•vel was thus within the reach of pupils in all streams of 

^. Ibid.t p* 
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UaruioiUiCcit iun oi heiietits also occurred in the area ot physical 
laciUti«*H9 in tUv proviHioa of teactiing and supervisory statf 
and in the stipulation ot conmion expectations with respect to the 
output ot sichools. A vigorously pursued building progranm^e pro** 
vided standardised primary and secondary school buildings. To 
meet the need generated * y application of the principle of 
equality, the Teachers' I raining College began training in the 
four diflereut languages and provided preparation for teachers 
ot tecnnical and apecial subjects. Faced with unprecedented quan*- 
titacive preshure^^^ tiie progranune at the college becane exclusively 
part-time, leaciiers-in-training, as the students were called, 
attended lectures at the college in the mornings and taught in 
schools in the afternoons, or vice versa. Through such measures 
the supply ot leaciiers for primary schools managed to catch up 
with deiuand by i^^hd. 

Also during thii period, the qualifications of school leavers 
troir Chinese schools were matched to tiiose of pupils from English 
sclioois by aligning tiie old Chinese educational structure (6 
years ot primary sciiool, j years of Junior middle school and 
) years of si-nior high school) with the Knglish system (6 years 
oi primary school, 4 years of secondary school and 2 years of 
prc*universi ty education). This meant that all sctiool leavers 
who did not attend university had a uniform ten years of educa*- 
tion in school. Common examinations, the FSLE (Primary School 
Leaving Examination), the SCE (School Certificate Examination) 
and the HSC (Higher School Certificate Examinations) were also 
instituted for all streams, with the Malay and Tamil stream 
pupils having their first School Certificate examinations in 
l9bi, 

hquality between the sexes was also given attention. All 
newly established schools were co-educational and admission to 
each turther stage of education was strictly by merit. Early in 
l'-)b2, the Government accorded women teachers equal pay with 
their colleagues and promotion opportunities in the education 
service became equally open to women and men. 

Racial and socio-economic discrimination were also reduced in 
1^^>4 by the government scheme for the loan of free textbooks, 
which had previously been available only to English schools. This 
ensured that no needy child would be denied education because of 
race or inability to meet the cost of textbooks. The budget for 
the textbooK loan scheme almost quadrupled during the period: a 
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Jrjuiatic incruajitf when ii)mpared with lUv 70 per ceiu rise in 
total Hchuol pupuUtiun over the same period. Generous bursaries 
and scholarnhipg were also uttered at secondary and higher levels, 
and an important step was taken to provide Malays, the most 
ei:unoiiiiially disadvantaged group, with tree tuition up to univer- 
sity level. 

A primary concern ol the FAl' Government right irom the 
beginning has been that the three main ethnic groups comprising 
Singapore's population should be not only tolerant of one another 
but siiould also bfcome a coJiesive whole. In the words of a former 
Minister ot tdmat ion: 'Uur ability to survive and prosper as 
individuals depends on our ability to survive as a nation and on 
our readiness to promote tlie collective interests of our people 
as a whuU«, jhis concern was pursued assiduously in all areas 
ol socii'ty and, more particularly, in schools which necessarily 
prepare citizens ot the future. 

Kach ..monung, at the tlag-raising ceremony, pupils repeat the 
pledge, ^ We the citizens of Singapore, pledge ourselves as one 
united people, regardless of ace, language or religion, to 
build a democratic society based on justice and equality so as 
to achieve happiness, prosperity and progress for our nation'. 

Bat verbal expression had to be supported by active imple- 
mentation, lo achieve social cohesion through education, the 
Ministry of hducation adopted the policy of integrating two or 
more language streams, where possible, within a single school 
undei a conuijon principal. The specific aim was to afford oppor- 
tunities tor joint participation in sports and extra-curricular 
activities which in their turn would help to promote better 
understanding between pupils of different streams. All schools 
built during the lM54-l^»b8 period were integrated schools. 

On a national basis, too, special annual activities were 
planned largely to foster a sense of friendly, keen competition, 
togetherness, loyalty and ruggedness and 'to break down communal 
barriers by encouraging schools of different language media to 
take part in joint activities*.^ The best known and most care- 
lully planned activities are the annual Singapore Youth Festival, 
the National Day Parade and Celebrations, the interschool Arts 



e>. Singapore. Ministrv ot Education* VK'OiJVeiyo in education^ 
Sintfatuire Teachers' Draanisat ions, November 1966, p. 14. 
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ctful CraltH hxhibii uiiis, National AthU*ticH and Games Champion- 
t»hip:<, the Yi>uii^'. Musicians' Si-^nfty and tJ»t£ National Cadet 

MuViflUiMlt • 

{.Uidcrst and in^', between tlie pupils ut Singapore is also e» - 
ra^eU tliruut;i» certain rurriiular requiruiuents. Bi 1 inRual i»u. 
^peciticaliy required ut all pupit^^^ and an increasing number 
ot iichvMl I^*aver» is thus at lea.st capable o£ communicating in 
a sevond lan^uaget ihe study ot civics was made compulsory 1 rum 
the start and history textbooks lor use at primary level were 
re^vrittfn to introduce a local content. 

Itiese etiorts to toster a national identity have liad encou- 
raging results. As Singapore taced the 7Us, the I'rime Minister 
was able tu claim before members of the Government Party, 'From 
an inctu>atet disorgani/ed, disparate group of diverse, racial, 
clannish, linguistic and dialect groups, further fragmented by 
different groups, we have become a more tightly-knit society, 
there is wjw a consciousness that our personal interests rest on 
our national interest. From a riotous, volatile, unstable, unpre- 
dictable society, we liave become stable and predictable, poli- 
tically and eci)nomicaIly • . Though the Prime Minister was referring 
to the nation as a wiiole, this description is certainly true of 
tlie young people in the schools. 

.-t .'r V , A PAP pamphlet, published in September 1971, claimed 
that 'through our democratic socialist policies, our programmes 
have transformed Singapore's tr. i'»'onal entrepot economy into 
a competitive, indust r ia I isec* one, established Singapore as an 
international tinancial centre, *.&de our port the fourth busiest 
in the world, uplitted standards of living ...* and, indeed, 
Singapore's economic success and industrial progress have been 
trequt-ntly noted by economists, visiting experts and the local 
press. 

Siiue ihv quality ot tlie labour force has made such a situ- 
ation possible, Wf may assume that education in Singapore over 
the pa^t dccadf iias beei^ relevant to the social and economic 
needs of liif ::ation, including the need to expand the economy 
through a prvsranme ot industrialization. 

From the ..e^innin>;» the Gv>vernment declared its intention to 
empliabi2c tMe stiidy of mathematics, science and technical sub- 
jects. In a team was sent to study the system of vocational 
and tectinic.il tducatioti in Israel and in early 1961 a Commission 
ot Inquiry into Voc<itional and leciinical Education was appointed. 
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4 rt*Hult ut its t ei'i>uttu«*!idat tons and t indin^s publiHhtfJ in 
l^**>li thi» stiMnd.iry hcIhjuI system wan restructured so that beBid«s 
aitid*?fluc HchDoln a uwite tvchnicatly-^ur iented syHteiii was made 
availabttf thruugh: (a) necondary vuiational Kchuulb, ottering 
a two-year vocat ional-typ^ course lor those who fell below the 
standard required in iUv Primary School Leaving Examination; 
(b) secondary technical schools, to provide education with a 
technical bias leading to post-secondary education as well as 
direct entry to industry; (c) secondary coumiercial schools, to 
provide a two-year ctunmerc ia I ly biased programme alter two 
years ot general secondary education; (d) vocational institutes,' 
to provide industrial training at trade and artisan levels (one 
oi these, subsequently established, specialiases in manual and 
applied arts). 

Since social attitudes did not easily accept the blue-collar 
concept, a major effort had to be made to provide enough man- 
power tor industry's needs. To ensure speed and co*ordination, 
the National Industrial Training Council, comprising the Ministers 
ot Education, Finance and Labour, was formed in iyh8. It was 
responsible tor general policy relating to technical education 
and industrial training in Singapore. In the same year the 
Ministry ot Education became two major divisions— 'the General 
Education Division and the Technical Education Division. Also 
all secondary schoi>l pupils, (excepting 5U per cent of the girls, 
who were aiisigned to the study of home science) entered secondary 
sdiools tor a two-year course comprising both technical and 
academic subjects. (.Centralized workshops set up in various 
districts provided practical experience. 

At the tertiary level, the Singapore Polytechnic was greatly 
expanded and the Ngee Ann Technical College, which formerly 
trained onlv Chinese-stream post-HSC students in arts and 
commt'tcial ci»iirses, was alsi> converted into a polytechnic type 
ot inst i tut io!i, I lie departments of engineering and business 
administration were given priority in planning expansion pro- 
grammes at thi- Singapore I'niversity. New subjects, such as urban 
plannin>;, .irihitucture and industrial cl«emistry helped to diver- 
sity the clu»i».c .»t a vocation at tertiary level. 

U) pr.>vuie the necessary teacliers to cope witli the new bias 
towards Ct'chnic.il education, a compreliensive training and re- 
training sihfrv.c WIS it»tri>duced in 1969. Certain required facili- 
ties were provia^vl at the polytechnic and, it. 1968^ plans were 
:iiai|e ti«r tlu" addition oi a lully equipped technical wing to the 
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T«?dch«r«* Training College, 

CunniUifrat iouH oi relt^vani'e ott^n require planning beyund 
the fursnal Hchuol tiysitem, an did, in Singapore^ the educational 
prograunneti t*i>nnected with the activities of the People's Asso-* 
ciat it>n« 

Betore the PAF Government took otfice there were some 28 
community ceotre» operating variously under the Social Welfare 
Department 9 Rural Development Department and the Singapore 
Improvement Truj»t« There was no unified policy^ co*-ordinated 
purpose or central leadership. In July 1960 the People's Asso«- 
elation (PA) was established by ordinance and the compiunity 
centres were placed under its direction* From experience gained 
in its briet , initial, turbulent period, when the right for control 
was contested in the tace of Barisan Socialist opposition^ the 
AsMociation realized the need for constant contact with the 
local people and, particularly, the need for sustained communi** 
cation with people in the rural areas. An ambitious programme 
therefore began to establish community centres in rural areas 
and a permanent staff of liaison officers was employed to main** 
tain contact between the organization and the local residents. 

Field and organizational studies of the PA*8 work suggested 
the desirability ot supervising the community centres by setting 
up management committees under local leadership since * local 
leaders were in a better position to encourage and inspire local 
comimintty participation in the programmes of activities*,^ 

Though the purpose of community centre programmes is largely 
cultural, they have become increasingly involved with pre**school 
and non~formal aspects of education. In Singapore, there are, 
as yet, no government*subsidized pre-*school programmes, and this 
means that poorer children tend to miss the benefits of education 
in the pre-school years. It was therefore both through necessity 
and circumstance that the PA instituted its first training 
cuurse tor kindergarten teachers. The course was taught by a 
specialist inspector, from the Ministry of Education and two 
trained teachers were also sent abroad for a nine-month course 
in kindergarten organization and techniques of teaching. With 
their return, the kindergarten programme was expanded rapidly, 
as they trained teachers and supervisory staff at both initial 
and advanced levels. The Ministry of Education also assisted 

7. / tv ; *t' 'ii .!o\v\'i'a!:\7:, lJ(?0^6i;. Singapore, p. 15 
(English version! 
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trum timt* to time, llu* pi>pularity ut iU^ PA kindergartens 
«MV be by the rise ol l\w luuiiber oi pupiU trum 

in early I'ibt) ll,lvu at the end oi IVbb. 

The VA alsu deveiopt-d Vocational courses whicli became very 
p»pular, partivularly amon^i the women. Also a National Youth 
l.eaderbhip training Institute was set up in 1964 to give leader- 
ship training tor the administrative secretaries at the various 
i'entreH and lor those participating in youth movements. Not 
only does this Inv^titute otter a regular training prograuantj, it 
also conducts Wfe\-end seminars on youth, educatioui current 
iiiternation.il issues, and the like. 

Another ni>n-i i>juial area of education which tlie Government 
put on a tirm basis was adult education. Before 195*?, aduit 
educativ>n was exclusively handled by an ad hoc Singapore Council 
tor Adult Lducaiion with tinancial assistance from public funds. 
In April I'm) the l.embaga Gerakan Pelajaran Dewasa Ordinance 
set up a new statutory authority tor planning, regulating and 
implementing adult education in the State, and the functions 
and assets ol tne old Council were taken over by the Board. 

At first, the Board's main contribution was in the field of 
lM:{ic eilucation, lor example setting up centres to study the 
national languai^e in furtherance of the new Government's expressed 
aim. More recently, it has extended its activities into the area 
ol turtlier education and has offered conaiiercial^ technical and 
general educativ»n courses in secondary and pre-university 
classes, but an important area of attention has continued to be 
tile teaching; ot local and toreign languages. 

Ihe Department ot Kxtra-Mural Studies of the University of 
Singapore has also been engaged in similar non-formal activities 
sirce Iwh^ with a greatly extended scope during the half decade 
from I m )-f)*«. 

Ihe pa's education progranuiie coupled with those of the 
Adult Kducati*>n Hoard and the Kxtra-Mural Studies Department of 
the University (all begun in the early bO's) form a tripartite 
.irran>;emenl whose members complement not only one another 
iUt also the lorual education system, although they were sepa- 
rately conceived and were not specitically planned with this in 
V lew. 

ilif l*A's pti»gramme emphasizes the needs of pre-school 
cliildren, si:::ple vocational training, especially for women, and 
basic edui .it ion with respect to health and social responsibilities 
suili as t.iniilv planning, liarmonious and gracious living, keeping 
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Sing4por« i'lean and the like* It neeks to bring peupltf ul all 
walk4 ot lift* together into a cuuonun purpose through education* 
The Adult Kducation Board provides educational opportunities 
for youthlul learners who» Cor one reason or anotheri have 
dropped out ol turmal schooling* Its courses provide improved 
vocational opportunity and orientation for those who have missed 
the chance to develop academically* The Lxtra*Mural Studies 
Department ot ttie University (while it overlaps with the Adult 
liducation Board in purpose) has developed in the direction of 
continuing education* its wide variety of courses indicates a 
healthy concern tor the increasing interest of Singapore's 
citizens in being perpetual learners in a rapidly changing 
society* 

Final lyt an important non'^formal educational service » inau** 
gurited in I9b7» is the Educational Television Service controlled 
by the Ministry of Education* with programmes telecast to schools 
by the Broadcasting Department of the Ministry of Culture. The 
tunction ot this department has developed a three-fold purpose. 
First » its programmes are directed to those curriculum subjects 
tor which there is a lack of specialist teachers. Next» its 
programmes exemplify approaches and teaching methods recommended 
with the introduction of the new school curriculum in 1971. 
Ihirdly* it is responsible for preparing enrictunent 'packages* 
for pupils at different levels of school. Within a five**year 
period» the ETV Division has developed from a modest service 
for the telecasting of lessons to one which provides a strong 
foundation tor school teaching. All ETV programmes are multi-* 
lingual with telecast in all four language media. 

rhc itn\\i ;:uUi:att\\: .^oK^olCdution: 1369 and into the 70s 

By all count s» educational changes in the bOs were impressive* 
Never the less » they were mainly at the level of development 
rather than qualitative consolidation* As early as 1966^ before 
the Development Decade was anywhere near its end» the Prime 
Minister noted the 'tremendous price'^ which was being paid for 
educational expansion* not in financial terms but because expan- 



8. Prime Minister, Mr* Lee Kuan Yew's speech at the opening of the 
Third Asian Teachers Seminar of the World Confederation of Orga- 
nisations ot the Teaching Profession (WCOTP)^ November 1966* 



Hion could not alway.^ be matclwd by qualitative cons id«*rat ions* 
Howvvt?r, on the ttirei^huld ul th4f 7Us Singapore was ready to 
consul idatt* the position whicli education had obtained* The 
quantitative prensure tor Hchool places at prinmry level had 
eaned oil considerably, fcvery child of the appropriate age 
cuuld be admitted to instruction in the medium ot hi^ parents* 
choice. But scliools were still running two sessions* Class- 
rooms continued to be tull and the population bulge at elemen*- 
tary level was steadily moving up to secondary level* 

Furthermore, social trends frequently complicate the best of 
plans, i^ne recent trend in Singapore is the increasing prefer- 
rence of parents for their children to receive education in the 
English language stream. ThiK is due to another trend caused 
by rapid industrialization in Singapore^ namely, the growing 
inter-^relatiimships which parents perceive^ between proficiency 
in the hnglish language, the consequent mastery of technical 
skills .ind a viable livelihood in a technological society* 

This trend has disrupted the flow of teachers to the different 
language streams and has reintroduced a problem which seemed 
under control during the stable conditions at the end of the 
t>Osi. It has also increasingly emptied classrooms in non-English 
medium schools, raising the problems of how best to re**allocate 
tlie space thus vacated and (a more important issue), how to 
retrain those teachers who have become redundant through the 
cliange. However, these problems, when viewed against the needs 
which had to be met during the Development Decade, are minor 
and mainly concentrated in the area of teacher education. 

The Government's resolve to turn its attention to qualitative 
improvements was marked by the Minister for Education's recent 
announcement concerning the establishment of the Institute of 
kducation. While the Institute will continue to work closely with 
the Ministry, it will enjoy a new autonomous status which will 
enable it to develop new directions for its programmes more 
freely. 

In other areas, too, significant beginnings have been made 
in qualitative terms. The work of the Research and Statistics 
Init was strengthened by the appointment of a Director of 
Research. This unit is increasingly concerned with the continuous 
appraisal ot educational organization and practice in the light 
ot national and social objectives, the evaluation of teaching 
methods and curricula content and the careful examination of 
various problems of teaching and learning in order to upgrade 
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the quality ot education. U aUu arrangvs hieminar» for teacherii 
and pritu ipalK tu acquaint thent with tli«» impl icai iuUH ut re-- 
search tur siiriiool practice. 

With the »iettinK up ot the Institute ut Education it isi 
intended that ttie less ad hoc types o( action research will be 
based in the institute while the Kesearch and Statistics Unit 
will revert to its tormer status and concern itselt with the 
cuoipilation ot rvrntine statistics and simple quantitative 
studies in research. Such statistics have also been put on a 
firmer basis tiirough computerisation. Data on the teachin^^ 
iorce have been completely computerized. A lurtiier exercisei 
lasting tour to five years^ will likewise deal with the data un 
school pupils. 

in September l^b4, the Minister for Education set up the 
Advisory Comiuittee on Curriculum Development under the chairman** 
ship of the Director of Kesearch. This committee undertook a 
re^^examinat ion of the goals^ aims and objectives ot education 
in Singapore. In 1470 new standing comniittees on curriculum 
developmi*nt were appointed, superseding the old ones formed 
under the Educational Advisory Council of 1939, and differing 
from them in two respects^^in their multilingual composition 
(the tormer ones were based on linguistic groupings) and in 
their approach to curriculum development. This, contrary to the 
traditional scissors'*and*-paste pattern, was henceforth to follow 
a continuous cycle ot implementation, evaluation and improve*- 
ment. So tar curriculum revision has been completed for the first 
four years of primary school, with new syllabuses covering a two* 
year time span. This is to give teachers inore flexibility in 
organizing the teaching of children who, in the primary school 
years, tend to vary much more in rates of learning tnap they do 
at secondary level. 

Two of the new standing committees are strictly non**8ubject 
committees, namely, one on School Libraries and the other on 
Educational Technology. They are intended to examine the educa- 
tional resources available and suggest how the objectives of the 
new curriculum can be culfilled in the best possible way. Audio- 
visual facilities in schools are being gradually increased, and 
an instructional materials library established within the EXV 
Service lends films and filmstrips to schools. At the Resource 
Centre recently set up at the Training College, teachers are 
advised on teaching aids or encouraged to make them. Likewise, 
a specialist inspector in the audio*visual communications field 
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4avi»f.H iiii how iNiih hiliiHjI imiy lu'Ht injuip it,sclt to >it*i u|> hiniiid 

In iuv .in-a liu hiiical ediu at a mi»Uuli» hystfuj ol train- 
ing waji i'U roduci'd iit whtTifby »tudiMitH» viitU varying pre- 
paration 4iui bJikgrounds, could uudtMtakf industrial training 
at HtaKi-j* apprv>priale to tlu-ir knowledge and skilU, bucli train- 

iH now available ai all industrial training centres and 
vvvatiunal instiiules (ejvcepting ilie Baharuddin Vocational 
Inst uuie which speciali/.es in manual and applied arts). Further 
progress in technical education was recently (1*>/J) made with 
tijc establishment by Act oi Gvwernment ut the Industrial 
Iraining Boards to supervise all educational institutions with 
an industrial training component in their curriculum. The Board 
will help to interrelate the vocational training provided by 
the institutes and the industrial traininyi: provided within 
industries, Hirough having among its membership persons from 
tlie industrial and private seciori it will also enable the formal 
institutions to keep in better touch with the manpower and types 
traiiiing re<iuire<l by industrv, 

curriculum renewal has thus coiimienced in the various sectors 
ol education (academic^ technical and vocational) and at all 
levels (primary^ secondary and tertiary). No doubt the substan- 
tial reorganisation oi courses will soon be completed, but the 
deeper issues belonging to the realm ol human behaviour are 
much more ditticult to attend to. Behaviour cannot be legislated 
into contormity, nor can a consensus on desirable values be 
wished into existence i»vernight. 

For a country which has as one ol its aims the building of 
a tight-knit, cohesive and gracious society, the tasks ahead 
are challenging in that qualitative considerations do not mate- 
rialise as easily .is quantitative plans. To examine, analyse 
and classiiv goals^ aims and i»hjectives is arduous and it may 
take some pains and patience preparing instruments to measure 
the desired quality of the output, but the task is not impossible. 
However, between tlie goals and the outcomes the variables are 
not easy to control or predict, and it is to this aspect ot the 
system that mui. h i»t the attention ol this coming decade will 
be tocused. 

To provide a clear picture of qualitative aspirations lor 
the next live vears, it is pertinent to quote verbatim from the 
education addendum ti* the President's address at the opening of 
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ParlidiMnt «uan afti^r th« FAP was returned again in the 1972 
elections* 



rhe AddenUm the I'l'eeuieni^ii AuUi*etii^ 

^Tlie main emphaHis in education is to improve the 
quality oi teachers , teaching methods , and teachings 
curriculum. 

The second Language will be better taught through 
improved methods, by teachers specially trained to teach 
the mother tongue as a second language in English schools, 
and English as a second language in non«English schools* 
More time is being devoted to this. All teachers will 
eventually have to be bilingual* 

c • ':uun\ / li/fi de i?e loprrk:n t 

Educational research and curriculum development will 
lead to a continuous re^evaluation and revision of 
curricula so that what is taught is relevant to the 
changing social and economic needs of the nation* 

An Educational Media Service will be established to 
use the latest in teaching techniques and teaching aids* 

The teaching of subjects will be more related and 
integrated to avoid compartmentalisation of knowledge* 

More time for extra-*curricular activities will be 
given, by reducing the classroom workload* The strct»s 
on extra-curricular activities will be encouraged 
especially in the cadet and other uniformed groups* 
They will be made more interesting by more varied acti-* 
vities like attachment to SAF and Police Units on exer* 
cises, and training camps during end of year holidays* 
School bands should improve with the return of several 
music teachers who have graduated from music academies 
in Britain and Australia* 

Civics will be taught to foster social discipline 
and national identity, to develop y the students an 
appreciation of moral and cultural ^/alues, rather than 
learning, sometimes by rote, for scoring marks in 
examinat ions* 
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The Stfcundary hcIiooI curriculum will have a teclmical 
bias, iht* dim is to provide the technically-inclined 
Hchuol leaver with sutticient grounding in the theore- 
tical and practical aspects ot technical education to 
better pursue either higher education or skilled 
technical /vocational careers, 

ihe protessional skills ot both teachers and teacher- 
traiuer«» will be improved. Teacher-training courses will 
bv restructured. There will be more refresher courses to 
enable seiving teachers to improve their teaching tech- 
niques and capabilities. There will be more opportunities 
tor teachers who wish to improve iheir academic and 
protessiional qual i t icat ions locally or abroad on full 
pay or no pay leave as is appropriate in each case, 

mm ^* 

An mi»re qualified teachers become availablep the 
ceaclier-student ratio will improve, reducing the number 
ot student per class to provide more individual attention 
tor each student, 

Ihe Ministry will recruit more suitable graduate 
teacfiers, particularly tor subjects in which the shortage 
of teachers is acute. The ratio of graduate to non-graduate 
teachers will he improved in secondary schools. 

Inder the Restructured Education Service outstanding 
icacliers will gel rapid promotion, Tliere will be more 
eiiective deployment ot talent by considering individual 
aptitudes and interests of teachers when making postings. 

Students and teachers will be given greater opportu- 
nities r,»r educative travel ti> neighbouring countries 
tiaou>:n xiiauts trom the Education Fund, 

• I " • ; /• jr u-j-, 

M^'ie and better-designed schools will be built in the 
new satellite towtis and large housing estates. This will 
reluvf liiv present shortage caused by the mass shifts 
in p**piilat ivM» to tliesc areas in the last few years, 
It lu.. iira>;e public participation in educational 
ilevf i "pni'irt i:u»rc i;tnvrous assistance will be given for 
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With mort- »chuul buildingti, the system of two intakes 
ol Primary I children a year, at present available only 
in t)ti* Chinese stream, will be extended. More secondary 
schools will revert to single session. 

Several more junior colleges, both government and 
guvernment^aided, are being built. They will provide 
mure students with centralised pre**university education 
along the lines of the National Junior College. 

.'t:r: r<:u. t u k 

liie development and expansion of our tertiary insti- 
tutions are proceeding as planned. The University of 
Singapore will complete the first phase of the develop- 
ment of its new Kent Ridge campus by 1975. Nanyang 
Iniversity is drawing up plans for their physical and 
academic improvement. The Singapore Polytechnic will 
Ci)mpletely move to its new campus at Dover Road. It will 
eventually expand to cater for 8/>U0 students. The Ngee 
Ann lechnical College will develop and expand its faci- 
lities ev«5ntually to take in i,UUO. 

An Industrial Training Board will be established. This 
Board will co*ordinate and promote all forms of indus- 
trial skills training, both in education institutions and 
in industry itself. 

A comprehensive range of Apprenticeship schemes is 
being worked out. Legislation to comprehensively regulate 
all Apprent icesii ip training will be introduced. 

Special attention will be concentrated on tiie acqui- 
sition of precision skills in the manufacturing and 
fUKiiicer ing .sectors. Meanwhile the Ministry will continue 
to develop vocational training in selected manual and 
appliid arts and service trades. 

A system National Trade Tests will be established 
to aciiifve uniturm standards in the level of industrial 
ski I Is attained. 

It is proposed to set up a Special Kducation Unit 
Ik' ^o-^«rdinate the et'ti»rts of the CJovernment and voluntary 
i'rk;anLsat ions in vocational rehabi I itat icm for various 
liar.. I i^ appcJ <i\nips. 
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ihiH Unit will help them adjust as much as is poasible 
in their Hucial and economic lives» and to enable them to 
lead usietul liveOi 

Adult eduiation will be more closely linked with the 
school system on the one hand, and with industrial train- 
ing on ttie other. Adult education is a continuation of 
school education tor as long as our workers wish to improve 
themselves, whatever their age in life, whatever their 
standards. 

Lmphasis will be on off-the-job training to improve 
the technical competency of adult workers through part'- 
time courses, special ad-hoc courses, and other specia- 
lised training. 

The Adult Kducation Board's programme of recreational 
and enrichment courses will be expanded. They are to en- 
cmirage the public to spend their leisure in more whole** 
some pursuits giving them more satisfaction through 
accomplishing something useful. 

In order to safeguard public interest regulations will 
be introduced for better control of private schools, 
correspondence schools and kindergartens.* 

Ihe characteristic precision, resolve and purpose which trans- 
tormed the system of education over the past decade (see Charts 
I dwi 2 overlear lor comparison) are discernible also in these 
lines ot the addendum. 

Chart J shows how much the system has been harmonized in terms 
ol requirements at the various institutions of higher learning. 
Wliereas the Chinese stream student in 19bl had to offer a senior 
middle III qual i t icat ion for admission into the polytechnic, his 
peer in the Knglish stream was required to hold only a school 
Cfrt it iiMte. The ti»rmer spent twelve years in school; the latter 
tvtx. Kxamination^ tor the various streams were not standardized 
and schiu^l loavers I rom each stream sat for a differnt examina- 
tion. In however, all school leavers took the Cambridge 
l)-levrl examinations alter ten years of schooling and those 
continuing lv>r a lurther two years will take the conmjon Cambridge 
A-U»Vfl exan.inat ions . 



Anuthtir notable change in the s»chooi system iu the increased 
opportunity fur mobility upwards* There are more tertiary insti- 
tutions to-day than lo years ago and the greater technical bias 
is also quite evident* The possibilities of achievement in 
higher education have thus been raised^ particularly in the area 
of teacher training. The University of Singapore, Nanyang Uni- 
versity and the Teachers' Training College are all engaged in 
the supervision of postgraduate as well as undergraduate work* 

Flexibility has been added to the system with the alterna- 
tives of tuli-time or part-time training, allowing tertiary 
students to gain practical experience while undergoing professio- 
nal or vocational training. Also, vocational schools which in 
l^bl catered to failures in the PSLE no longer exist and with 
their disappearance the stigma attached to vocational training 
has also been erased. 

Moreover, pre-schoo I education, while still an optional pri- 
vate enterprise, has become increasingly popular as Singapore 
Society has become more affluent and sophisticated. Thus, in 
l^7«!, it was gauged that more than 60 per cent of children 
were receiving kindergarten training of some sort, either at 
private kindergartens, those of the People's Association, or at 
the PAP-sponsored ones. 

In conclusion, therefore, it may be expected that, given the 
rapid progress made in the past decade and continued stability 
in the country, the end of the next period should not be less 
encouraging than what has been outlined hitherto. 
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Chart. I. Singapoz^'o education eyatem ^ 1962 
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II. Perspective on innovation in Singapore 



Main c-hui'ucU'vunu'a oj' imovaticm in Singapore 

The foregoing chapter, while not specifying the details of typical 
innovations, shows how the impetus to change is generally policy- 
induced, by specific statements, through the issue of white 
papers on a given educational concern or by ordinance or act. 
The impetus to change is then followed by persistent action in 
pursuit of the goals and objectives expressed. The historical 
account also highlights the inclusiveness, interconnexion and 
continuity of educational innovation in Singapore, For example, 
the definition of equality of educational opportunity embraced 
opportunities for schooling, choice of language, choice of type 
of education, level of education, examinations and so on. 

Innovation in Singapore may thus be linked to a flowing stream, 
ever deepening and widening its bed in a course which can be 
seen in clear relief. Seen from another angle, it may be com- 
pared to a picture which is gradually transformed from the first 
bold strokes of an outline >8ketch to the refined details of a 
full painting. In either case, as pointed out already in the 
foregoing chapter, the innovative effort is an entity, with no 
isolated, encapsulated changes as such. Even the most insigni- 
ficant innovation stems from the whole and fits into the whole. 
Thus, there is both continuity and change— continuity in the 
commitment to specific goals, aims and objectives directs and 
impels the flow of change. 

In short, the characteristics of change in Singapore are, 
clearly, its purposefulness, its connectedness and its prag- 
matism. 

The coui'se imo'Mtion 

Educational innovation proceeds generally through four stages 
as outlined in table I, 
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U 


Initiation 


Cabinet/ 
Parliament 


Policy pronouncements. 
Passing of ordinances 
or acts; issue of white 
papers. 


11. 


Interpretation 


Ministry of 
Education 


Translation of policy 
into operational terms. 
Mapping of strategies 
and controls. 
Information on and 
dissemination of 
innovation. 


III. 


Implementation 


Subsystems 

affected 

e.g. schools, 

colleges, 

universities, 

etc. 


Acceptance and adoption 
of innovation as 
under s tood ~-exper imen* 
tation through pilot 
schemes or wholesale 
adop t i on ; inno va t i ons 
within main innovation. 


IV. 


Correct ion 


Ministry of 
Education 


Retraction or amplifi*- 
cation, refinement or 
modification. 
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^ tUijK' im t i,i:.ix.:K. C-i»*orJiuatuil t'ducdtional planning b«gin» at 
th«f hi,;heHt level ul aJminisirat ion, with tlie Cabinet 
initiate^* parliamentary action and policy announcements only 
aitt?r mucfi consideration ul their purpose and rationale, ihib 
Cabinet-level planning ensures the co'-ordinat ion of changes in 
educatii»n witt» those in other fields and the relevance ot change 
to national needs. 

ihe possibility that political preterences may tend to over- 
ride other considerations is attenuated in Singapore since 
Cabinet dfiisii»ns are generally made after consultation with 
administrators or specialists in the field. Also select 
coimnitteeh ot experts outside politics are often appointed to 
study situations and make reconanei. it ions to Parliament. 

.-tajr' inU-rirt'turloK. When a policy involving the educa- 
tion system is declaredp it is referred to the Minister for 
tducativm and then passed on to senior officials at the Ministry, 
who discuss together the purpose o£ the innovation, how it 
relates to ongoing programmes and its likely effects on other 
parts ot the system. It is at this level that strategies and 
C4)ntrols are planned before being submitted to the Minister 
lor approval. Various departments at the Ministry likely to 
be ailected by the impending change, such as the Inspectorate, 
the Kxaminations Division, the Staffing Section, etc. are then 
apprised of its objectives and the principles or criteria by 
which strategies and controls have been planned. They, in their 
turn, have to consider how to make them effective, by communi- 
cating the new policies and their objectives to those ultimately 
responsible for 'grass-roots' implementation. On their ability 
to conixiiunicate, demonstrate, exhort and exemplify rests, in 
large measure, the success of the educational change. 

Kxperience in Singapore indicates that the best agents of 
change not only understand and accept the planned strategies 
and objectives o! the innovations but also, by personal involve- 
ment, help to implement them alongside the 'grass roots' 
iiuplementers. While other agents of change only transmit 
instructions and methods for implementation, they work more by 
example than hv precept. 

. •7 :\ 7.. It is desirable at this stage to run 

and assess pilot projects before the scheme is universally 
launched. But it (juite often happens that, once a policy is pro- 
claimed, inunediate implementation is expected throughout the 
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siytttiiau WhvMi 4n iiinuvatiuti is thus fully launched straight from 
thtf drawing; board it rt*HUltH in lena certainty and mure reluc<* 
taat cii^i'pvrat iiMi than ont* preceded by a pilot staget 

Various strategies have been developed to counteract mis»** 
uuder^t anaiiig or rejection ot an innovation at the impiementa*- 
tion iitage. Owe called the ^^iCiWht'ud otrateifif encourages 
and supports predisposed schools or individuals to develop 
model »cttemL«s» while the total project is being launched. These 
local ly^designatfd 'innovation nuclei' or resource centres are 
well able to demonstrate and spread iiinovat ions^ as they make 
use ot the practitioners themseleves rather than outside agents. 
This strategy may» indeed^ stiiaulate the practitioners' initia-* 
tive and it otten leads to creative innovations and interpre-* 
tacions within the main objectives ot the innovative effort. 
But a proper scheme of evaluation^ built into the particular 
prograimuei is necessary to check that results do not go astray. 

Another useful strategy in the implementation of changes may 
be called the hiuui^to-rvuth tfCi'utevf/^ Plans and materials for 
change are pri>duced at the Ministry and 'then distributed to an 
increasing number ot participating 'consumers* » drawn from the 
ranks ot the 'target' system. This strategy differs from the 
tirst in that the practising teachers merely carry out a 
prescribed scheme of things^ but it does help to reduce the 
seemingly threatening nature of change. A good example of this 
strategy is st?en in the Primary Pilot Project (PPP). initiated 
in support ot the new primary school curriculum. 

A third strategy^ which may be called tvanofer^encc etvu^ 
'^Jj usetul in situations of entrenched but superabie con-* 
servatism. Senior members among prospective implementers of 
change are implicitly turnished with the directives for change 
while believing that they themselves are the authors of the 
change. In other wurds» the implementers of change eventually 
co**opt.*rate in what thev believe to be their own innovation. As 
in the 'hand*to*mouth' strategy^ the practitioners do' not them- 
selves take the initiative^ but here this fact is deliberately 
concealed in order to reduce conservative attitudes and foster 
a sense ot security wiiich» in its turn» arouses the initiative 
lacking in the initial situation. This strategy was used both 
lor curriculum renovation and for innovation in teacher educa- 
t iiui. 

Where attitudes are so adamant as not only to embarrass the 
innovati>rs hut alM> to jev^pardize the viability of a given 
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scheme, 4 tourth strategy is used, Partial changes related tu 
the uver-al I scheme are judicioutiiy introduced at convenient and 
Uvuurahle titiie?*. Ihis approach works best when the innovators 
form a constant group subscribing to the goals and objectives 
originally spew i tied and keeping tiiem in lull view until they 
have been tully met. Meanwhile, the people in the 'target 
system* catch a clear glimpse of each stage of the coming 
change but are not necessarily threatened with the import and 
implications of the total change. Also, as many of the changes 
as possibU are fitted into the existing structures of the 
system so as to minimize disruption. For the purpose of this 
study p thi s strategy may be termed i^orqu^tihenoCi^e ^ though 
the term is not used exactly in the sense of Miles^ to whom 
a strategy is 'comprehensive' if it carries the innovation 
from the design stage tlirough arousal of interest to evaluation 
and trial, 

Ihis strategy is most characteristic of over-all innovations 
associated with the announced policies of Government, In 
Singapore, the strategies described above have been used ei- 
ther singly or in combination, depending on the situation. 

Whatever strategy is used, the following factors have been 
considered essential in ensuring that implementation occurs 
according to plan: 

(a) '^.ij'.NCt ^'U'ui* ^^cn'UiniMtiun lines between 
innovating agents and implementers; 

(b) ^:f\-L;'i\* t-nisuvt' that the obje^jtioeQ or* ofianye 
.ii't* t :*t\U'Kt to Mui let'ijkiioed to he worthwite by all 
implementers in the 'target' system; though most o£ 
them prefer and accept prescribed objectives, there 
are others who, for lack of insight into the change's 
rationale, sometimes react unsympachetically and there- 
by, quite unintentionally^ become obstacles to change; 

(c) i j\ex':t: li ty the rwve oonmitted 

:ri !t**\ K:t'2'i) to innovate and experiment within given 
situations: this is useful in both accelerating the 
desired change, and ensuring a proper quality of 
involvement; 

^. Miles, M.B., ed. The nature of the problem. In: Inyiovation in 
t \;:t.*.:- leachers College Press, New York, 1964, p. 20 
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^'tKiet^i^ so an to avoid the teelingi som«tim«tt stated 

by local teachers, that an innuvation has been forced 

on them by 'unrealistic administrators sitting behind 
otiice desks in air*conditioned rooms*} 

U) finally, ut'ut l^ii^i i iti^ tu the Vfty Umvntev of fift\iback 
on the progress ot change: this is necessary if he 
is to produce the desired results. 

. r^yt* IV: ^crtwtton^ Change in the specific goals and objec- 
tives of policies is not infrequent but, instead of being 
based on informed analysis and appraisal, it is often made too 
abruptly without explicit reasons. Assessment rests too much on 
subjective considei'ations, the random views of unrepresentative 
change agents or implementers, hurried and partial observations 
of activities and the like. Much more has yet to be done to 
evaluate in measurable terms the extent to which goals and 
objectives have been achieved and to develop carefully methods 
of evaluation. 

But changes have occurred so fast that evaluative research 
can barely match the pace and the feedback system is not yet 
effectively installed. Hence the main emphasis currently is on 
the development of evaluative instruments and, until these have 
been properly tested, the outcomes of change remain largely 
unmeasured and conjectural. Nevertheless, correction based on 
obvious and considered observation, in the absence of more 
objective instruments, should be pragmatically acceptable* 

b'uijtoi't^ j\ii\\iVs^ le to ed:i^\itionaL innovation in Singapore 

As has been pointed out, the Government's constant purpose and 
perseverance in attaining certain goals have played a large 
part in giving an impetus to change. This approach has the 
advantages of demonstrating a suitable degree of conviction 
about the worth ot the change and making both planners and 
implementers accountable for it. True, it also has the dis- 
advantage that undesirable consequences resulting from unfore- 
seen implications of a particular innovation may be irreversible 
once the tide of change has begun. However, in the long term, 
undesirable consequences of single innovations turn out to be 
more than offset by overfall gains in the total scheme of things 
and therefore to say that this insistent approach has been 
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tavuuiabli? iv inuovativui is to iuUii-atif wiliinguvbH tu acci^pt 

A gv»oa cusv in wa» tlje intruduvt ion in l^tiO oi thv 

I'riniaty Sctiuul l.rMvmg KKamin*ii ion ti» a public examination tor 
tiiiUlrvn in alt atrtfaiu?* oi edutationt While tngianii was contem- 
plating the abandonment ol the U^, the situation in Singapore 
was ttiat automatic pri»motion ol pupils through their school 
yearn itad led to the deterioration o! learning (e,g, language 
jikills, autheuuit ic*» and science), the waste of secondary 
school places (already in short supply), of material, tim«^ 
(wak^U ut wfiuh had lo be spent on remedial instruction) and 
tiioney. Ihis was the !»ituation at a time when it was ditticult 
enough to deal even at primary level with the expansion conse- 
quent upon tiie new policies ot al lording equality of educational 
opportunity in the most tliorough sense of the word. 

A decision had to be made then to control quantitative 
expansion ot the school system. So the l*SLt was introduced. 
It was perceived as playing a dual role: on the one hand, it 
exercised control over school ^practicc and, on the other, it 
served as a relatively objective selection device for deter- 
mining wiio migiit profit most from further education. 

But, as th^* tail that wagged the educational dog, the exa- 
mination also played a bogus role. Teachers began to coach 
pupils tor the examination, as schools were increasingly 
praised or criticiaed on the basis of the results. True teaching 
steadily lost its essence, ile memorizing facts and notes 
was strengthened as a learning approach. Over tho years, too, 
objective tests were used without pre-testing or validation 
exercises. No item-bank was built up. Predictability was not 
established tor each rating instrument used. But inexorably, 
children were classified as promoted or failed. 

Despite all these drawbacks, however, the introduction and 
maintenance ot the HSLK did afford a period of controlled 
expansion ot the system wherein teachers could be trained in 
sMtticient and predictable numbers, schools could be built at 
a more even though still hurried pace, and resources could be 
enlarKcd, even if supply was still short of demand. It was 
an examination system which, on face value, was fair, and which 
did not receive much social opposition. It thus allowed time, 
which would not otherwise have been available, for attending to 
important priorities such as diversifying secondary education 
and providing alternative avenues to vocational opportunity. 
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AldO| witl) liie expansion ol turlUer ^iducatiun uppurtunit ies 
thrt.Hii;t» i\iv prugranwieM ut iliv Adult b.ducation Board| no 
*tailurv' wa.«i r«fally %ibaiuii>iu!d or unable to proceed to the 
lev«*t Kit his potential. 

the eUucaliun syhtem became more stablei it was possible 
tu recv)nsider the I'SI.Et It had served its primary purpose, 
in that quantitative expansion oi the system was under control* 
It Wis theretore time to evaluate the testing instrument it- 
selt and| in I^7u, work commencedi on a small scale^ with the 
analysis ot the items used in the various tests ut' the exami* 
nation, lite scores obtained on the examination in successive 
years were also studied. Correlations appeared very high among 
certain subjects such as language^ history and geography. This 
was no surprise as language plays a large part in providing 
the skills lor the understanding ot history and geography. 

It was concluded, among other things, that it was unneces- 
sary lor children to be burdened with too many examination 
papers ind that the geography and history papers could be 
dropped trom the examination. Besides, the new curriculum which 
was being developed required more creative teaching than mere 
coaching tor rote learning. The tradition of motivating teach*- 
ing and learning through the public examination had to be 
broken and accordingly, in 1972, the two papers were omitted. 

Freed trom the tyranny ot bhe examination, the approach to 
the learning of history and geography has been revised to make 
their ?)tudy more meaningful to children. The problem of assessing 
classroom progress is being seriously examined by means of a 
two-told approach, included in the pre-service teacher training 
curriculum is a course on classroom assessment procedures to 
acquaint new teachers with the purpose and techniques of evalu- 
ation. It is hoped through them to introduce new and better 
practices into schools. On the other hand, the work of cons- 
tructing and compiling a set ot criteria on which to base tests 
tor use in the classroom has commenced. This will take time to 
develop. 

The account ot the PSLE given above highlights, inciden- 
tally, an important factor favouring change in Singapore, 
namely, that there is sufficient resilience within the system 
to allow it to accommodate correction and adjustment. 

Also, there is much to be said for the small and compact 
size ot Singapore, making it easy to control experiments and 
the implementation ot changes. Communication is easy to maintain 
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.Mid. given the right change agents, there ts little difficulty 
in toUuwing up intention with appropriate action. 

ihe geographiial position which plac.'H Singapore at tne 

cru».Hr.iad« ui swnie ot the most important highways of the world 
also gives it easy access to knowledge about changes elsewhere. 
It also possesses a modern system of data acquisition. For 
these reaMous the opportunity is enhanced to learn about, com- 
pare and weigh the teasihility ot introducing certain measures 
into the system. Curriculum renovation itas particularly bene- 
fitted troin the availability ot resources (both material and 
human) elsewhere, though tiie essence and direction of change 
remain characteristically local. 

Kapid technological progress during the decade has helped 
to induce and support some of the important changes within the 
system. It is tortunate, for example, that the heavy expendi- 
ture incurred in diversifying secondary and higher education has 
been well supported by the demand for an increasing range of 
skills. Ihe problem scarcely arises in Singapore as it does 
eUewliere of educational change being out of step with techno- 
logical and social change. The products of the school system 
are not irrelevant to the needs of society and the phenomena 
ot the educated unemployed or technicians without the agencies 
or industries to absorb them are very rare. This situation can 
also be imputed to good leadership which tries to ensure that 

progress on all fronts industrial, commercial, economic, 

educational, social—is kept on an even keel. 

Within the last ten years, too, a very effective mass media 
system has developed. This has proved a boon to educational 
innovation. The development of the new curriculum has received 
strong support through the programmes of the educational tele- 
vision service. Another example of the effective use of mass 
media was in persuading parents to permit their children to 
pursue studies which might lead to blue-collar rather than 
white-collar occupations. As in all Asian societies, the con- 
cept was prevalent that occupations which required soiling one's 
hands were demeaning and therefore the response to opportunities 
tor technical education seemed very slow at first. There was 
even doubt whether the number of places in technical schools 
would be tilled if technical education expanded according to 
plan. 

A campaign was then mounted to sell the idea through the use 
ot mass media. Small, readable pamphlets were published about 
J4 
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thu purpuH«> ot such educdt ion and the vocational opportunities 
which would becom«; availabU. Over the public telecas»t channels^ 
the uieHsi4Ke wah cunHtautly addressed to parents and students 
alike. Public talksy the press«»all possible means were 
harnessed. Ihe eltectivcties:* ot the campaign was shown in 1970, 
when parents were required tot the first time to opt for their 
children* s turther education in secondary school, namely whether 
to take technical or general academic studies from the third 
year onwards. About 17,000 children were found to require places 
in the technical stream where only b,0U0 were available. At that 
point, the employment ot various other criteria with parental 
choice made possible the selection of the right number of 
pupils tor the places available. 

It there is any single agent ol change to which one has 
to point as most effective in educational innovation, it is 
mass communication. 

Lastly, it is pertinent to mention the generally high level 
ot aspiratii^in among Singapore parents. Whatever is perceived 
as at lording an avenue for tlieir children's educational and 
vocational advancement is generally accepted and supported. But 
tor tailure or difficult circumstances, most parents would 
preter to keep their children in school for as long as possible. 
Ihis respect for education helps to promote the preparation of 
attitudinal, mental and social skills to meet the challenges of 
continued technological progress. With an increasingly literate 
population much more can be done to realize the goals and 
objectives ot education in Singapore. 

Ihe question may be asked, 'Are there not factors which 
inhibit change." Yes, they are to be found wherever change is 
introduced -—entrenched beliefs, the stronghold of unrelieved 
and {monotonous experience, bureaucratic reticence, fear and 
insecurity, limited financial resources and shortage of edu*- 
^*ators with both knowledge and perspective^-^these hamper the 
progress ot change. It is not unusual to meet with the same 
statements ^'killer phrases') , which Stedman^^ mentions, namely: 
'We tried something like that years ago.' 
'That's ridiculous,' 

10. Stedman, J.C. Engineering and the many cultures. In: 
De Simone D.V.p ed. y.::i^\::2 0>i j"oi' innovation. London, 
Terg.imon Press, 1968, p. 40. 
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•That*!* too radical.' 

furm a cuoonittea Co consider it** 
* That* a contrary to policy** 
•Has anyone ever tried it?* 
*lt won*t work. * 

*That*i» too obvious to be considered. • 
*Thdt*s superficial.* 

*That*s interest ingy but we d6n*t have the time^ 
or manpower.* 

And to add to these lor good measure, a well-used local 
retort is: 

*lhe Chinese (or English, Malay, Tamil, as the case may 
be) school teachers will not like it.* 
However, these problems are more common at the strategy, 
planning and implementation level than at the policy introduce- 
tion stage. They are a constant reminder of the need to establish 
rapport with the clients in the target system, for before that 
is done the innovation can hardly be described as having * taken*. 

/ucv Lfinci\it ion 

UiUusion ot innovations does not occur at the same rate in 
every case, even though the changes may be introduced within 
the same system and tostered by the same change agents. The 
timing of and approach to the innovation, the perception and 
awareness of those in the target system, the degree of disrup- 
tion!. created, the efficiency of the information system, the 
presence or lack of models — all these have been found to affect 
the pace of change. Thus, for example, following the introduc- 
tion of the new curriculum in primary schools, methods of 
teaching primary science have not changed as significantly or 
as last as in other areas such as music, because the present 
science paper in the PSLE is still cast in the traditional 
form, while music is not anchored to this primary level public 
examination. Teachers are still teaching science in the imaginary 
shadow ot an examination which is yet four years away. Despite 
repeated assurances that the examination paper will adjust to 
the sort of behavioural and instructional objectives specified 
in the curriculum, insecurity keeps practitioners from taking 
the plunge. 
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Jomti ^iU't: '^luv M\uo c>;' innoiKition 



Suui« ut ttte ntuHt interesting innuvationn have occurred in the 
luUuwing areas: (i) curriculum renovation and development; 

(ii) development ot' extra-curricular activities in schools; 

(iii) development ot educational technology; (iv) teacher 
education; (v) development and diversi t icaiion of opportunity 
tur secondary education through the expansion of technical 
education; (vi) tollow*»up on the policy of integration; 
(vii) development of educational research* 

These areas have been singled out for mention because develop-* 
ments in all of them have been generally continuous, sustained 
and viable, addressed unswervingly to the basic issues of educa** 
tional policy* in one ot them at least, namely pursuing the 
integration Into a cohesive nation, of the multi-racial, multi** 
linguistic peoples ot Singapore, the use of education is a-typical, 
in respect botii of methods and of their application, when compared 
with that in other countries facing a similar task* 

Ihe ensuing chapters will dwell specifically on the course of 
innovation in three major areas viz*, curriculum development 
teacher education and the policy of integration* With respect 
to the other areas, a brief look will be taken at the strategies 
used and the outcomes* 
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ill. Currtetthim renovatioii and deveJopmeiit 



i'/jtf pvoblvm vieueU aguinet hietovioal devftlopmnte 

When th« PAP first came to power in 1959, the three aims of 
the new educational policy enunciated— -equal treatment for 
the four streams of education, the choice of Malay as national 
language and emphasis on the study of mathematics, science and 
technical subjects to .^quip the youth of the State for employ- 
ment in industry— necessitated an immediate look at the curri- 
culum then used in schools. Though the three alms (excepting 
the choice of national language) were no significant departure 
from those upheld in the White Paper on Education Policy, 1956, 
little had been done by the previous government to ensure their 
reflection in the curriculum. The content of education in the 
four streams was not harmonized, neither was it altogether 
relevant to the needs and social context of Singapore, based 
as it was on an imported model. Textbooks were likewise 
'foreign* — the English stream used textbooks from Britain 
and Chinese schools had theirs from China. There were few good 
texts for mathematics and science and still fewer for the tech- 
nical subjects. Also, the introduction of Malay as the national 
language posed problems not only of content but of approach. 

In November 1959 an Educational Advisory Council was formed 
by the new Minister for Education. Standing committees were set 
up to assist the Council in its functions, the main ones being 
the Cooimittee on Syllabuses and Textbooks, the Committee on 
Science, Vocational and Technical Education and the Committee 
on Physical Education. In a sense, all three were related to 
the needs of the curriculum, but the second committee confined 
itself to the development of schools and facilities for teaching 
technical and science subjects, while the third vigorously 
promoted extra-mural sports. 

Thus, it vas to the first standing committee-— that on 

Syllabuses and Textbooks that the task of curriculum renovation 
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waH primarily ^ntruHt«$d. From the Annual Eduratiun Kepurts between 
i^'y* and lMb4, the act ivi ties uf this cuniroitlee, which had tuurteei 
Htibjeft conmiittees working under its huperviHiuni are seen tu 
be the tuHuat ion ot new syllabuses with a common content tor all 
toui streams ot education and the review ot school texts in 
order that appropriate ones miglit be recommended for classroom 
u^e. Some recommended syllabuses were revisions ot pre**l\^!>H 
*uies; others^ such as those tor the technical subjectS| were 
entirely new« the latter were in use tor the tirst time in 196J. 
by 1*^6^ there were altogether 32 syllabuses compared to 19 
before r^t>^. Syllabuses were also available for Chinese language 
and literature and other subjects tor use in Chinese secondary 
schools. Also, the Chinese system of education had been re- 
structured to conform to the to-4-2 system obtaining in Knglisli 
St reams. 

The Ci>imuittee members worked with cunmiendable earnestness 
and 'ipeed. It was stated in the 1951 Report (Education) ^ ^ that 
members 'have kept busy throughout the year in reviewing a 
lar^e number ot locally produced textbooks*. This indeed became 
its main task alter most of the syllabuses had been written, 

AUer Singapi»re's separation from Malaya^ a new committee 
on rurricula an! syllabuses was set up along the same lines» 
witti subjec subcommittees representing the various streams of 
education. According to the records^ this committee met only 
once (tor ttte inaugural meeting) during the three years between 
I ibb and textbook review had become the work of a special 

committee headed by an Assistant Director of Education (Curricula 
and ^iV I labusos ) . 

In Pihw, a special conunittee at the Ministry was set up' to 
rwihe the i^econdary 111 and IV curriculum. The main objectives 
were stated in a Miaistry memorandum as being; (a) to avoid 
narrow spcv ial izati^m and rigid streaming into arts^ sciencei 
technical and Conm;er,;ial classes; (b) to allow greater flexibi- 
lity in ihf ch^'ice ot subjects in accordance with the student's 
interest and aptitude; (c) to give tlie student a broader-based 
toimdation in preparation tor a wider choice of courses at pre- 
universitv and university levels; (d) to provide those students 
ni»t piocci'dmg to prf-university classes witli greater versati- 
lity in nit'otin^ requirements tor lurther training or for employ- 
ment; U') to rcdti^e the number of examination subjects to seven 

II. I'ul^l I -niitsJ bv the Ministry ot Kducation. 
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tor the Kr«at majurity o£ ittudents so at» to provide mor«! time for 
non^-exami nation nubjects and for extra-curricular activities; 
ii) to ditipel the belie! that the passing of examinations is 
the sole aim ot study and that non*examination subjects are of 
no importance. 

It turned out that the special committee did not so much 
revise the curriculum as reorganize course requirements within 
the two-year block of the upper secondary school. The results of 
their deliberations were suimnarized in the two tables (Tables 
2 and )) below. 



'J. :\\nHih\l ..Vcv^uAu'iy III and IV Cio'i'iauLiim for technical 











par 
week 




.1. TiK^hnical aruwui^ 




Each period is about 
40 minutes' duratioiu 


4« ^:!i»menrury mathematics 






5, l*h>s(rs/«*ng;n«ert»i; soiencv/ 






(2i>aiical science 


















I, Civirs current affairs 


2 




2. Thy SI cut edui-ation 


2 




3. A.sHemhh talks 


I 




4, MuMral apprectatiun/singtng 


1 










«*'.OC\U' tvo 


9 




U A'iclttittnal mathematicM 
2m l*ti; Mcal TUMetioe 
3, Knifineenni; M*ience 

7, Mi*tal vkork 

8» fUsir trii'!t\ .in<i ••U'rtronics 




Special approval is given 
to an able student to carry 
3 electives* 
No. 2 may not be taken 
with No. 4 or No. 5. 
One only of Nos. 6, 7 and 
8 may be taken. 


% I iu»r-4tur»» >MH»iirv .'Hfier.iphv 






r rot.i! 


41 
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Table J. Kai^iaed Jec*ondui*y III a^id IV cux^rioulum fov 





4ft^ VC» O 






A • *Joff7p u i Boi^y eXii^KU t ion 




Jul/JeJtJ 26 




1 I* First language 




1 2* Second language 




! 3. Li terature/history/seofitraDhy 


Elementary mathematics is 


1 4* A science subject/health 


oDt ional for students 


SIC ience /home economics 


tak ine a total of 6 


Elementary mathematics 


examination subjects* 










I* civics/current affairs 2 




2. Physical education 2 




A^Hemblv talks 1 




4. Miittical aoorec iat ion/ 




sins ins 1 




C • il I e^ftive ex<ju^ fiu t i oh suhJ.^otQ' 






Soecial annipoval is 


1 1 • Li terature 


reauired for 3 eleccives* 

ft • " *»^» • ft •# ^ ft w « V ^ ft 


2 . (jeoBraohv 


Not Aoifd than 2 science 


) . Hi tt torv 


siibiects flncltidino AA) 


4 • Bible knowledge 


for anv students* 


Sft Islamic religious knowledge 




h« Th i rrf lanoiiAoe 




7ft Additional mathematics 


No«8 may not be taken 


8ft General science 


with No ft 9 which mav not 


9. Physical science 

f % fttlTliiftW Cft ft %VWftWmt^%« 


be taken with Nos^S* !0 

W w w vftS« wftA n A w Ift 4^^r V ft W ■ ft \f 


iOft Physics 


or 1 ! • 


1 1 ft Chemistry 




i2ft Bioloisy 




11. Art and crafts 




!4. Music 




IS* Needlework and Dressmaking 




16ft C*ookery 




17ft General housecraft 




18* He:i 1 th sc lence 




i9ft Commercial studies 


No. 19 may not be taken 


20 ft itommeri^e 


with No. 20. 


21ft Principles of accounts 




Total 41 
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In view ut Mtated objectives, the new curriculum otttred 
little siKnitiiant change trom the old, Ihe latter had fixed 
subject gxoupings from which elect ives had to be taken. This 
imposed restrict ions* on the choice of type of subject. On the 
other hand, the new curriculum had five out of seven examina- 
tion subjects fixed, by having them designated as compulsory. 
Ihe choice ut the two remaining subjects did not allow much 
scope, despite the number of subjects theoretically available. 
No school coul'J really offer all the subjects included in 
category i:, ihe schools in tact did not find it too difficult 
to continue their previous policy of narrow specialization and 
streaming ol students into arts, science or technical streams, 
with pupils taking typical subjects in each stream. In other 
words, the electives which students were supposed to select 
were really controlled by what the school could offer. Besides, 
for more ambitious students who would ultimately go to the 
university, the demands of the university entrance requirements 
were still dominant and these favoured certain subject group- 
ings, lable 4 shows a typical selection of subjects for each 
Ht ream. 

^'iilt- •/. t:;x-iU'u'fuiti\-K vVc'tt? tukcn by pupCla in 







T e<jhn iaa I & tVi;<m 


First lauKua^e . First language 
Sei.t)nd languagf Second language 
Literature History 
(Jeneral science Fliysics/cheniistry/ 

b iulogy 

Klementary . Klementary 

ma t heina tics ma t hema tics 
Cieograpliv Chemistry /physics/ 

biolugy 

»i«t*^>ry Additional 1 

mathentatics ' 


First language 
Second language 
Technical drawing 
Elementary 

mathemat ics 
Physics/engineering 

science 
('hetnistry 

Additional 

mathematics or 
Basic electricity 

and electronics 
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It tmy be notisd trom Table 4 that, while the artH student wd8 
compelled to take a science subject and the science student an 
arts one 9 the technical education student could continue to 
tolluw a course which carried a strictly technical bias. The 
ofter ot physical science to both technical and non-*technical 
students was really to enable them to economise their choicei 
instead ot taking both phyjics and chemist ry, while placing 
a second choice on a ditfereni sort of subject e.g. woodwork 
tor technical students, music £or science students* But physical 
science and woodwork were 'intra dig* to students whose ambi** 
tion wasi to proceed to the university* 

Hence the revised curriculum did not bring about the ful** 
filment ot* objectives (a) to (d) above, although notionally 
(b) was possible in a limited sense* Objective (e) was the 
only one fully met and (f), which implied bringing about a 
change of attitude, has not yet been ascertained in measurable 
terms* 

By the end of the 60s much remained yet to be done* But, 
from the way the Committee on Syllabuses and Textbooks and 
its successor Conmiittee ceased further work on the syllabuses 
after they had been written up, curriculum development seemed 
to be viewed as a kind of one-'shot exercise* The actual 
'development* of the content took the form of a listing of 
topics considered to be suitable for teaching in local class-- 
rooms* The preliminary work of examining and analysing various 
objectives of teaching and learning was generally lacking* 
Where a set of objectives was given, the operational defini*- 
tions were either unannounced of unclear* 

tn the revision of old syllabuses, parts which were deemed 
unsuitable or obsolete were *cut* out and new topics 'pasted* 
in, provided these were contemporary or had local significance* 
The approach to curriculum development was therefore quantita- 
tive* Doubtless it was this approach which gave rise to the 
teacher's practice of *covering the syllabus*, by which a set 
of topics for a given year is dealt with, topic by topic in the 
sequence in which each is listed, whether related or not, until 
all the year's topics are exhausted* This made for inflexible 
lity in classroom organization and in the learning process: 
there were no modifications for slow or fast learners* Indivi** 
dual teachers did not feel obligated to participate in the 
further development of curriculum at their level, particularly 
in giving creative interpretation to the learning material* 
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It wan ^ven pussibU, at any given time in a given year, tu pre- 
dict what part or the syllabus njust schouU were engaged in 
•cuvering*, Jiince teachers worked oil the topics so evenly 
according to time, 

the practictf aUo existed ol keeping syllabuses and the names 
of the curriculum-makers 'secret', that is, not generally 
available tor public knowledge, except with permission. Osten- 
sibly, thiii was tor the purpose ot keeping unscrupulous text- 
book writers trom making use ol the materials in the wrong 
way but it also precluded open criticism of the syllabuses 
written. 

Ihe time wa.s ripe then to embark in new directions and to 
examine more closely those goals and objectives which needed 
to bv retlected in the curriculum so that it might promote 
the mi)iJt desirable learning in the classroom. 

The Standing ConmjitLee on Syllabuses and Textbooks had 
indeed tultilled its I'unctions, to the extent that curriculum 
content was harmonized tor all four streams of education, the 
teaching ot the Malay language was introduced into all schools — 
as a second or third language-~and the science and technical 
options were expanded at secondary level. It was perhaps for 
this reason that its successor Conmiittee could not find any- 
tliing to do tor three years. 



At the time ot her appointment in mid-l96y, the Director of 
Research was given lull scope to plan and carry out research. 
It was her personal conviction, however, that research meant to 
benefit the system could only result from a proper awareness, 
understanding and appreciation of the problems at grassroots 
level. She spent three months visiting schools, talking to 
principals and teachers. l"he visits were then followed by a 
serainar^*^ on ohe ther.e, 'Wliither the Sacied Cows of Education?' 
to which primary and secondary school principals from each of 
the tour streams of education in Singapore were invited. The 
purpi»se ol the seminar was to give the Director an opportunity 
to question certain entrenched beliefs about children and class- 
ic, I his lasted i rom 19 September to 8 November 1972, as the 

groups ot principals had to meet according to their lin- 

guisMc assDc iat ii u. 
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room t«;a4:hing 4nU aino to liav« a trank dialogue with tho^e 
working in the litflU on what they as a group perceived to be 
urgent problems needing attention. 

To the credit ol the principals concerned, tiie discussion 
came round again and again to the concern they telt tor the 
pupils in schooU, Yet it was obvious that the root causes of 
learning problems were not generally recognized as inherent in 
the approach to the curriculum atid in its content. 

The results and tindings ot this seminar were reported to the 
Minister. The latter felt that it was an opportune moment to set 
up an Advi&ory Committee on Curriculum Development (ACCU), since 
the term of office of the Committee on Curricula and Syllabuses 
was drawing to a close, besides, new demands on the curriculum 
needed to be more fully met. Were children mastering the lin** 
guiiitic skills so necessary to a multilingual societyV Were they 
truly equipped with numerical skills and mathematical concepts 
which would enable them to contribute optimally to a rapidly 
industrializing economy? Did they receive insights, skills and 
attitudes relevant to an active understanding of their physical 
and biological environment and enabling them to cope with techno* 
logical progress and its consequences? These were important 
questions. Accordingly the ACCD was set up, and a Ministry of 
Education circular was issued on its composition and terms of 
ret erence. 

On the terms of reference and the i unctions of the ACCD, 
I quote: 

*The Committee's terms of reference are to advise the Minister, 
through senior officials of the General Education Department 
and the Technical Education Department, on all aspects of curri- 
culum development and to supervise the implementation of such 
recommendations as may be approved by the Minister. Specifically, 
the Li>nunittee*s tunctions will include the following: 

(a) to identity the specific objectives of education in 

Singapv>re both national and academic; 
U>> to he responsible for harmonizing subject objectives 
with overall objectives; 
} to ensure that objectives are not only reflected in the 
i' lrr i^-ulum, but are attended to in practical terms; 
(d) to re*e.\a:nine the criteria by which subjects are selected 
tt>r inclusion in or exclusion from the curriculum and 
the criteria hy which time is allocated to the various 
stibjec t s; 
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(«?) to trvitfw the inemberHhip and tunctiuns ot the variuuii 

Huhject nub-coiwni ttees and to coorUinate their activities; 

(t> to attend to controllfdj trial implementation ot the new 
curriculum with proper concomitant evaluation.* 

Ihe compujiition ot the new coamiittee included not only offi- 
ierj* It the Ministry but aUo representative members of the 
univer»itiej*, ttie teachers' college^ school principals and 
teachers. Since its inauguration in 1970, the ACCD has met once 
each mouth, U deliberates on all matters having to do with 
the current curriculum, besides supervising the course of curri** 
culum develitpment • 

From the bt?giinung, the ACCU set out to ascertain its own role 
in curriculum renovation and development. It perceived its most 
important t unctions as directing tlie course of curriculum devel-* 
opment and co-ordinating the work of ita subject committees, 
Betore setting up these coimnittees, therefore, it concentrated 
on lour tasks: (a) analysis ol tlie context of curriculum change 
i>vu ial, cultural, national); (b) analysis of needs (individual, 
soviet y and the world); (c) statement of objectives such as 
could be ^leaned irom policy papers and ministerial or parlia- 
mentary and proicssional speeches made from time to time; (d) 
making the objectives operable, 

Ihe approach to these tasks was not research*-Qriented , that 
is, there was no exhaustive analysis made or representative data 
gathered. What was trequently reiterated through mass media and 
speeches was considered worthy of attention. It was a first 
round anC the approach was wholesale. 

Hit? objectives were tound to be related to four categories 
ol concern: individual, societal, national and international. 
It was decided to consider curriculum development in two dimen-* 
sicns eiKbracin^; these concerns - the horizontal dimension, 
representing widening circles of concern between the individual 
and his environm**nt (in the broadest sense of the word, includ- 
ing international aspects); the vertical dimension, dealing with 
aspects ot learning (including knowledge, skills, values and 
attitudes). 

It was decided then that curriculum development should commence 
ircm the tirst level of education upwards and that it would be 
a continuouM series ot spec i ty-implement-evaluate-improve cycles, 
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Cuntittutfd «ivaluatic>u and correction would embrace not only the 
content of the curriculum but also its objectives, the process 
whereby it would be worked out and the products of the process. 

the next steps the AC(.D took indicated the following objec- 
tives in strategy planning: (a) to ensure qualitative produc- 
tion and implementation} (b) to involve as many people as possible 
in the task of development} (c) to gain the co-operation of 
implementers in the classrooms. 

With these objectives in mind, members of the various standing 
coiTffiiittees were selected on the. basis of recognized expertise 
rather than linguistic criteria, though care was taken that 
cuumiittees dcrus:* the board did include members from different 
streams. It was felt that, after the curriculum was developed for 
each area of learning, people who were bilingual and knowledge- 
able in specific areas could help to lend creative interpretation 
to the content by translation. 

The standing coimsittees were no longer chaired by ministry 
personnel as had been the case with the pre**l970 subject committees, 
Oo-'operation was considered more easily available i£ such an 
important project was not felt to be ministry«-dominated. This 
co**operat ion was a crucial part of the strategy, since curriculum 
development as it was then conceived was a new type of venture 
and there was no financial provision for it,^^ The fact that it 
has developed to the extent it has is due entirely to the good- 
will of many people involved at every level of the education 
system. This has been the strength of the innovation, for the 
more people are involved, the greater is the understanding and 
awareness of what the new curriculum aims to do. 

The ACCD was also quick to collaborate with other agencies 
which were already interested in curriculum development or were 
potential sources of assistance. For example, when the Ministry's 
Standing Committee on Science was set up, the Science Teachers 
Association of Singapore (STAS) had already embarked upon curri** 
culum development. To enhance the gains, the two committees were 
brought together and renamed MESTAS (Ministry of Education cub. 
STAS committee). A* so members of the Library Association were 
encouraged to assist with the development of library resources 
through the Standing Committee on Library Development and the 

13. Since 1970, the Research Director's annual submission to the 
Finance Ministry for a core of six people to be engaged full- 
time in curriculum development activities has been unsuccessful, 
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ftelp ot fclV, t-nlisted through th*f Standing Committee on Educa- 
tiuuat l«chnolot;y, 

Cat« wa» tdken at every level oi operation to explain the 
ratiimale and objective!* to those involved. Each operation waa 
preceded by a two-day seminar /workshop tor standing committee 
chairmen and their members, during which it was stressed that 

: while subjects were represented by various committees, t .,re * 
should be occasion for chairmen of different committees to 

: discuss overlapping and integrated areas} that knowledge would 
be more interesting to children if related and unified than 
when dispensed us bits of information and that subjects could 
preterably be viewed as parts of four major curriculum areas 
within which integration could be effected. These areas of 
Htudies were: 

(a) Language arts, including the language skills and know- 
ledge retrieval and application skills; 

(b) fcnvirotuuental studies, including materials from the 
social, physical and environmental sciences; 

(c) Aesthetic studies, including art, craft, music, dance 
and movement and physical education; 

(d) Social education, including moral education (civics, 
religion), health education. 

Finally, the various committees were exhorted to relate the 
over-all objectives to their specific subject objectives as much 
as possible; these objectives were to be defined and analysed 
to the extent that they eventually permeated every lesson in the 
classroom, at which level, each objective would appear operation- 
ally tn instructional and behavioural terms. 

These emphases on involvement and explanation were consistently 
maintained at each successive level of implementation. 

So far as teachers were concerned, other measures were 
taken besides the setting up of seminars and workshops. It was 
supposed by the ACCD that the impact of curriculum innovation 

was bound to reveal among them three types the idea-oriented 

ones (full of initiative and eagerness to implement), the average 
(these would collaborate, if guided) and the insecure (generally 
narrow-minded). Hence it was necessary to prepare for treating 
them differently at the implementation stage. To principals and 
teachers who could give creative and active interpretation to 
the new curriculum every encouragement would be given to carry 
on their work without the Ministry's close supervision. Their 
schools would be designated as 'model' innovation nuclei and 
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"St." " ■ 

p would \}c eiicoui .ige«i to ht?lp Hpr^iid the good work by siharing 

f their i;xpi?r icMioe witti other schools* 

lo the Hi^viind group, guidance would be given by inspectorate 

m Htaft who wouid develop mater iaLs with them and give advice when 

^ Holicited* Iheir hchool.s would be termed 'experimental* • 

i^lear i>| the l>urd group would be reluctant to change and 

1^. ei'loriH wuulu have to be made to change attitudes^ exercise 

^ constant supervision and provide prescriptions. To reassure the 
insecure, it was decided that guidebooks on how and what learn*- 
ing activities could be organised so as to support the spirit 
ot the new curriculum should accompany the syllabuses distributed* 

i>ne further strategic aspect should be mentioned* ACCO makes 
it a practice not only to involve people with a great diversity 

I ot experience within the' education system, but also to enlist 

the help ot those imtside the i:ystem in innovating and implement* 

^ ing programmes* The Health Ministry, for example, through its 
Dental Education and Health Education Units, has enriched the 
Curriculum by its supporting programmes and advice* Parents who 
are known to be particularly interested in quality education 
are also among those requested to submit criticisms on draft 
curricula* 

When the first cycle of curriculum development for the pri«» 
mary level is completed, it is hoped to involve the public more 
thoroughly in school activities through a well-directed mass 
media programme* 

Motto: t^V2V/t rv, f iiiv^:t4J iinu fhildpen^ adminiatvatove and 
U'UK.*ht:i\i ^yii'e itfuwc in tke educational enterprise^ the gains 
i>ilL It: I titer UiSiSia^eJ. 

heeix'KiU^ L\:Kei.u^ w'/ the ayatt^ri 

As mentioned belore, the concept and form of the curriculum 
development introduced were new and so all kinds of difficulties 
were expected* 

Kven at the fiist level of curriculum formation, namely at the 
subject committee level, chairmen and members were not quite 
ready tor the tahk of specifying objectives* They would have 
preferred to specify topical lists* But the new exercise required 
them first to specify objectives and then to include topics or 
activities in so far as they were relevant to the objectives* 

Within a week three committees turned in the existing sylla*- 
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I bu««ti a» good enough and most suitable to the needs specified, 
fe. raced with this kind ot impasse, the Director of Research then 
personally undertook the development of the primary I and II 
curriculum for mathematics. Wliile this was by no means perfect, 
- as it was the efiort of a single person, it gave the various 
|: committees an insight into what was required. The Director also 
^.discussed subject objectives with the various committees during 
'their initial sessions. 

The different people involved were willing to learn and the 
"outcome ot the exercise was all positive. Remarks were frequently 
made to the effect that if 'others only knew how much better 
curriculum writers got to know their subjects when forced to 
think about objectives, they would readily join them'. The 
work was difficult, but the intrinsic motivation increased as 
increasing skill made writers more and more critical. 

At the next level there were difficulties with the attitudes 
of practising teachers. Contrary to previous practice, a copy 
of each syllabus was handed to every teacher, but still the 
amplified syllabuses with specified objectives and examples of 
activities were perceived as a threat. 'Too much to read; what 
time has a teacher left for preparation of teaching' was the 
attitude ot many, still persisting to this day with some. So 
although the new curriculum was introduced, many preferred to 
pick up catch phrases and faulty practices derived from those 
used in other schools. To counter this, inspectors held week- 
end sessions for teachers from schools within designated dis- 
tricts. Furthermore, teachers were so used to not being asked 
tor their views that when the new syllabuses were issued with 
colunms on each page specifically for their critical comments, 
none was torthcoming. 

A third set of difficulties at the introductory stage, stemmed 
from a lack of supporting materials. This was solved most crea- 
tively at the 'model' schjols by teams of teachers developing 
lessons, programmes and materials together. As each set of 
materials was proved useful and successful it was stored at the 
school's own resource 'bank'. These same model schools volun- 
tarily assisted the Ministry to run week-end workshops, display 
teaching apparatus, and generally to promote the diffusion of 
innovation by allowing frequent visits of teacher groups from 
other schools. 

A concomitant solution to these difficulties was the prepara- 
tion by a ministry team (including three experts mac<<! available 
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by the Centre tor Educatiunal Development Uverseas (CKUO) of 
special materials which could be used for the integrated teaching 
ut language, mathematics and science. The project, commenced in 
January 1471, became known as the HPP (Primary Pilot Project) 
and still continues as an element of curriculum development. It 
emphasises those skills considered most essential for effective 
learning-*-! anguage skills, number skills and self- learning 
skills, PPP children are required to TALK about things and DO 
things. The project aims to develop special teaching strategies 
to improve oral expression by providing a variety of interesting 
situations and activities that will stimulate the children*^ use 
of language. In other words, the project demonstrates more 
specifically the spirit of the new curriculum under controlled 
and guided situations. 

The number of children involved in the PPP activities is 
increased gradually in order that the production of materials 
may not lag behind expansion. Table 5 gives the numbers involved 
in successive years. 

Table 6. ilT hupilQ (mi^ir/S) 
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E • English; C » Chinese; M » Malay 



The ^model* schools are exempted from participation in PPP to 
ensure some degree of acceptable variety in approaches. 

The difficulties described above will continue to move up** 
wards as the new curriculum affects classes further up the 
system. But both at primary level and, later, at secondary, 
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i>r4ciict? will correct theory, 

Thif fallowing character ist icti ot the primary school curriculum 
are new to the .system, 

(i) It iH structured tor two*-year time blocks: in other 

worUs^ friwaries I and U tnay be considered u single unit 
to permit non-Kraded grouping and teaching ut pupils in 
the>ie classes. Similarly tor Primaries lli and IV and 
Primaries V and VI, The ultimate objective is to enable 
each teacher to appreciate the tact that the curriculum 
is only good when it serves to meet the needs of indivi- 
dual pupils whose growth rate is neither even nor uniform. 
As the full introduce-implement-evaluate- improve cycle 
comes rounds the time-block will gradually be enlarged 
to embrace a three-year^ and then finally a six-year 
period so that, from Primary I to Primary VI, all teachers 
will bvcome more aware not only of the immediate but 
also ut the ultimate objectives. The first cycle of reno- 
vation ot the primary curriculum will be completed in 
b>7!>; that at secondary level commenced in 1973, 
(ii) The new curriculum permits flexible school scheduling. 
Principals can organize their school schedules according 
ti» their specific needs, so long as the objectives of the 
curriculuiij are borne in mind. They do not need to divide 
the day's time into arbitrary and limited modules of 20 
minutes, leachers can use the modules of time in inte- 
>?rated blocks which they can lengthen or shorten from 
day to day, depending on the development of specific 
topics, as planned betorehand. Children need not stop in 
mid-track during an interesting lesson when the bell rings^ 
as they used to do under the o^d scheme of things, 
(lii) Ihe new curriculum requires meaningful activities. Music 
and dance help in the study of language and number. 
Science is an experience in finding out about things. 
Many drawbacks have necessarily arisen from the attempt to 
impel a full system into uniform action, Wiiile these need to be 
corrected, there is no disturbing evidence to suggest that the 
neu curriculum is having adverse effects. The system seems re- 
silient and has now settled down to implementation with more 
purpose. 
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So far, no rigorously contrull<?d evaluation han taken place* 
A liually cunHtructed pretest Pt an Australian reading test 
and an arithiutitic tent indicated no disturbing lack ot cognitivv 
iikillH which the new curriculum is auppoHed tu aft'ord* From 
sup^riiciat observation and comments of teachers and principals 
at wurkshupSf the children appear to enjoy their lessons and 
even sluw learners sliow less diffidence in mastering concepts 
in mathematics and science* Where teaching is at its best^ leader* 
ship qualities and group responsibility among children seem to 
be developing because ot the activities encouraged* It may 
therefore be safe to sayi for the moment i that no significant 
differences may be ascertained between learning outcomes from 
the new curriculum and the old| but that a thorough measurement 
of outcomes is likely to highlight positive gains* 
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€ IV. Teacher ediieatkHi 



In th« educational history of Singapore, the central problem in 
teacher education hao been its 'ad hoc' approach. In other words, 
until very recently, no comprehensive set of goals and objec- 
tives was ever drawn up, selected or examined and development 
ot teacher education was paced and influenced largely by momen- 
tary needs. It was never a primary consideration in educational 
expansion; rather, it often turned out to be a rushed after- 
thought. There are ample examples to illustrate this. 

In the early years, and even up to the First World War, teacher 
training was aimed at assisting the central core of European 
school personnel, trained in and recruited from England. Euro- 
peans were considered most able to direct specific schools-r 
missionaries, to help fulfil the religious and educational objec- 
tives of mission schools; other lay Europeans to teach in the 
few government secondary and Branch English Schools so as to 
give locals a thorough knowledge of English, accustom them to 
the culture and ways of their colonial masters and enable them 
to discharge certain services in the colonial administration. 
I'he Government itself was reluctant to embark on a large-scale 
programme of educational provision, preferring to regard its 
role as 'filling the gap in the provision of education left by 
the religious and private organisations. • 

It was natural, therefore, that teacher education remained and 
was viewed as an 'unplanned* activity, an apprentice scheme 
under which were recruited 'boys and girls selected by the mana- 
ger to assist the teachers of schools in maintaining discipline and 
instructing the lower classes, they themselves continuing to be 
bona fide pupils, regularly receiving at least two hours of daily 

14. Doraisamy, T.R., et al. IbO Yeavs of eduoation in Singapore, 
rrc Publications Board, Singapore, 1969, p. 41. 
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instruction* •^^ 

Training teachers in this tashion tor English schools could 
not b« »atiHtactory« It was therefor<» systematised through the 
«»stablishm«?rit of normal classes for men and women teaciiers* 
Even then» the instruction was given by European staff » drawn 
l^rom the schooLay and the curriculum content faithfully reflected 
that obtaining in England* Later» the establishment of a teacher 
training institution was mooted because it became apparent that 
Che quality of teachers trained under the part'-time normal 
scheme was unsatisfactory due to their lack of academic; know- 
ledge • 

Eventuallyt in 1938» a Diploma in Education course was Intro* 
duced into the Raffles College curriculum as an additional fourths- 
year course for intending teachers. It somewhat ensured that 
teachers had adequate knowledge of content besides the methodd* 
logy of practice* 

ihe absence of a teacher training scheme was particularly 
marked with respect to non^^English education* Chinese and Tamil 
schools were left to take their cues from elsewhere* In fact» 
the former received educational instruct ion» textbooks and 
teachers from the Central and Provincial Chinese Governments* 
The local government did not assist such schools with any 
teacher training until it became evident that they afforded a 
seedbed of political unrest* Even then» the first steps taken 
towards orienting Chinese and Tamil schools to common ideals 
and objectives were almost valueless since they took the form 
mainly of ordaining the use of premises* textbooks and the 
registration of teachers* Even though it seemed clear as early 
as the l92Us that teacher education for Chinese teachers was 
necessary to counteract undesirable influences* it was not until 
lV39 that an in-*service course for teachers in Chinese and private 
Bnglish schools was added* by the Government* to the teacher 
training programme* 

The development of teacher training for non-*English school 
teachers* however* was chat4«cf erized by considerable confusion 
which continued into the late 6Us* For example* graduates from 
Chinese and Indian universities were admitted on the rigid basis 
of whether their degrees were or were not recognized by the 
Government for service purposes. Admission prerequisites were 
otherwise not clear* There also crept into graduate teacher 

15« Education Code* 1902* 
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training an unnecensaiy bi furcation of course work. Those Chinese 
graauaten who preferred to teach or were teaching at primary 
!*chool haJ to undergo a three-year teacher training course 
leading to a certiticate qualit icat ion, Othi rs^ who taught at 
secondary level, had to pursue a two-*year diploma-type course, 
as diHtinct trom graduates from local unive.sities who where 
adiuitted into a one-yt^ar in^-service diploma course. To add 
insult to injury, thohe holding the certificate were paid much 
less than those with the diploma, causing a great deal of dis- 
content among Chinese teachers* 

An expedient was introduced also, whereby certain teachers 
in uoii-hn^lish schools were certified 'trained* if they had a 
stipulated number of years of teaching* These did not undergo 
any formal, profvvssional tutelage as such. Add to this a number 
of other expedients, classified under TUOS schemes*^ based on 
ad hoc offers of training which were of varying length and con- 
tent, and it is quite clear that teacher training needed over-all 
reorganization. 

Wien the post-World War II Ten-Year Programme was mooted, it 
had among its recommendations that 'teacher training for Malay 
schools would take place in the Federation (Malaya) and a 
teacher training college would be established in Singapore'. 
U should be noted that the suggestion with respect to Malay 
teachers, was made without current knowledge of events that were 
to happen a decade and a half later. Thus to-day, one important 
problem which has yet to be solved is t!ie re-orientation of 
staff of non-t.nglish schools to local objectives, since Malay, 
Chinese or lamil teachers trained elsewhere are prone to carry 
witJi thorn associations and feelings which do not necessarily 
support local aspirations. 

Untortunately, when the Teachers' Training College was set up 
in l^i^i), it continued to maintain a primary interest in the full- 
titue training of teachers for English schools. Chinese normal- 
classes continued at the TIC. This bias was not altogether 
due to lack of sympathy and foresight. There was also difficulty 
in recruiting teacher educators of the right calibre. As a result, 
when training was offered, the teacher educators (who themselves 
were untrained) occupied a paradoxical position which permitted 
them to supervise, examine and award teacher qualifications so 

Ih. lUOS: 'trained under other schemes'. These were made avai- 
lable only to Malay teachers. 
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long UH they were Ht4ft 4t the college, but which accorded them 
untrained .status should they return to the role of teachers in 
school* 

Su&ttuirizing, then, the points niade above, teacher education 
at the beginning of the bUs suffered from the following defi-* 
cieneies. 

(i) There were no clear objectives governing the planning 
of curriculum; much of the content was a borrowed one, faith^ 
ful to a system belonging to a foreign country* 

(ii) There was no parity in the provision of teacher education 
for tiHf four streams of education* 
(ill) Criteria for admission to courses were uneven* 

(iv) ln*service and pre^'-service courses were not differentiated 
there was good reason tor this in that many serving teachers 
were untrained and undergoing training for the first time* They 
were theretore given the same diet as pre<-service teachers* Des** 
pite the maturity and experience of such teachers, the in-*service 
course did not take note of these qualities and assumed an 
entire ignorance of what comprised teaching* 

(v) Artificial classification of types of teacher training 
began to induce narrow specialization: for example, in 1928 an 
Kducation Department Committee proposed a scheme of in-*service 
teacher training with separate courses for lower priouiry and 
upper primary teachers* Later a vertical trichotomy developed 
in such a way that upper primary teachers could not teach lower 
primary children, while secondary teachers could not handle the 
work of primary school* The system helped to foster this by 
paying teachers differently at each educational level, instead 
of according to their level of academic attainment and profession 
al training* 

(vi) Teacher educators were inadequate, particularly for the 
non-Kn^*lis^k streams* For the English stream the greatest short- 
coming was the recruitment of theoreticians who had had little 
or no teaching experience* Professional training was thus very 
much an academic exercise, with no observations or demonstra*- 
tions ot practice* Generally speaking, notes and exhortations 
were the main ingredients, although occasionally a gifted 
teacher-ecUicator exemplified the best in teacher training 
pract ice* 




♦Vatuiv of thti inncwution 

Moi»t innovation in teacher ^'ducation has occured since i960. This 
Innovation way be considered in two stagea: (a) innovation out 
of neceasio, I9b0-I9b8j (b) planned innovation, 1971 onwards, 
: Tti« years between these two stages did not show much action, 

InnovuHom I'haae- I CtfVO-ee), in the first stage, the teacher 
- education system had to cope with unprecedented and overwheiming 
demands. These were due mainly to the determination of the PAP 
Government, which won the elections for the first time, to make 
good its election pledges. The most important of these were equal 
treatment tor the four streams of education (Malay, Chinese, 
Tamil and English), the acceptance of Malay as the national 
language of the State and emphasis on uathematics and science to 
meet the requirements of an industrialized society. Also free 
primary education was made available to all children of the 
correct age 'who were either born in Singapore/Malaya or were 
children of Singapore citizens',^'' 

Table bl« gives some idea of the status of teacher supply at 
the time. 



Table tf, i'fatneJ/unti'uined teUiShevQ in pvimary and eeaondary 
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21 39 
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ALL SCHOOLS 

male total 
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2154 4305 
2151 

2207 4487 
2280 



682 HQS 
423 

508 185 693 



17. Ministry of Education. Annual report^ 1959 and ... 1060 . 
Singapore^ Government Printer, I961j 1962. p. 3, para 15; 
p. 2* para 9. 

18. Kxtracted from Appendix III of the Anniuzt report, 1959. 
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In idct^ Si per cent ot the teachers at primary school and 
per cent at secondary school level were untrained* But 
by l^bi) the !»chool population had increased trom 329977 in 1959 
to 349,870— ^an increase ut 28|893 in all, requiring some 
720 new teachers. The total backlog, inclusive of untrained 
teachers carried over trom 1959^ was in the region of 5|9U0« The 
Coveriinient was quick to take the initiative at this time of 
need* Kither children were to be denied places in schools with 
the medium of instruction specified by parental choice or new 
places had to be created and, concomitantly, new teachers found* 
The latter was the action chosen. 

In the beginning oi l9bU a single system of in-*service train- 
ing applicable to all language media was introduiwd, on the 
recoQunendat ions made by a Ministerial Committee appointed in 
Uctober 1959. The recommended course was of three years* duration* 
With its inception the old part**time normal training scheme as well 
as the lull-time two-year pre-service course were removed. For 
the next five years the College concentrated on the in-service 
training scheme only. Such a scheme was expedient in that it 
permitted student-teachers to be attached to a school for a half- 
day, either in the morning or the afternoon, and to draw a 
stipend while training. To cope with numbers, two-session schools 
became the order of the day* 

in the same year, a one-year in-service training course for 
graduates wanting to undertake full-time employment in schools 
was initiated at the Training College. This course led to a 
Cert i t icate-in-Kducat ion qualification which was recognized by 
the Government as equivalent to the Dipioma in Education awarded 
by the I'niversi ty *s School of Education. In making a one-year in- 
service course equivalent to a one-year full-time pre-service 
course, the Ministry ol Education, which controlled the pro- 
gr%nmiies ol the Training College, was able to induce increasing 
numbers v«t x'Taduates to undergo training. However, this affected 
adversely the course enrolments for the Uiploma in Education 
ottered I'V liie I'niversity. 

When in lwi>J, the Covernment, following the declared principle 
i>t par it V ot treatment ti^r all groups irrespective of race, sex 
%»r roli>;ion, .icci»rdeil women equal pay with their male colleagues, 
wwunen I Uvked to teactiing. 

Between I Mm) and l^M/i, no full-time courses were offered. 
Ihe re-iiit toduct ii»n oi such courses was made only after the 
demand tor teachers was perceived to have stabilized. Yet with 
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th^rir r«*introduction« the parftime couratB continueUi because 
|f? a cuniiidisrabU backlog oi untrained teachers remained to be 

tr upgraded* 

ft . 

g; Ah emluution u/ Innovation arising out of necessity 

fulfilled its purpose in ho tar as the primary objective of pro- 
^ viding a sufficient number of teachers for a rapidly expanding 
§5 system was concerned. Nut very much could be claimed beyond 
1^ that. The problems which confronted teacher education at the 
ilr ^^^Ki^^i^^Jl the bOs reniainedi some even in a more aggravated 
i:- form» and the so-called single system of training only obtained 
in the sense lhat the College enrolled no full-time students at 
^^^V^^'^ courses iur difterent groups ot graduates^ for exampUi 
1^ continued to be dissimilar with regard to the period of study 
L required I thougli they were supposed to lead to the same pro- 
p fessional qualification! the Diploma in Education. One course 
: was more rigurous than another, depending on how much matter 
could be crammed into tiie time available. Examination papers 
for the same subjects also varied from course to course. While 
the various courses were nominally made to carry the same sub- 
jects tor each ot the iour linguistic streams of educationi 
there was in iact no apparent conmiunication between streams 
about what should actually be taught. The question could well 
have been raised as to how similar qualifications could be 
equated across groups and between streams. Table 7 shows the 
ditterent courses available for the period 1960-68. 

The same weakness was observable in connexion with the teacher 
education curriculum as with the primary school one. Topicsi in- 
formation dwd content were the preoccupation of the curriculum 
makers, while objectives tended to be lost. The curriculum was 
unrelated to chanfc;ing needs, unbalanced and unintcgrated, lacking 
in probUMr.-or ieniat ion and dominated by examinations. 

Administratively speaking, the appointment of teacher trainees 
entaiU'd p.irtiiular problems, as the Public Service Conmiission 
was rvspi»nsil>le tor appointments to the civil setvice, including 
the education servict*, and the College authorities were obliged 
to admit any student passed by the Public Service Conmiission. 
Ihis meant tluit the criteria tor selection was externally deter- 
mined. INu.illv, the interviews conducted by the Tublic Service 
tommissiop txiended ri^ht into ilie colle^^e year, necessitating 
t;;e or>;an i /.at ii»n o! new classes as each group of trainees was 
admitted. Mejii'c :nuUiple classes developed fi>r students pursuing 
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ifie i^4m cour«»e« In a certain year» .«dch Lecturer gave his set 
of lectures six times over to six separate classes^a most 
uneconomical use of time and people* Such a system made every* 
body buey without creative involvement. 



Main coui^eee offered at tfie TTt\ IdBO'^es 
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f# The «i»pluyment oi atatt was bdntii on the amount of work to be 
4one— Jtfi ined as 22 staf f-student contact hours per veekp in- 
^"luding the classroom supervision of students engaged in full- 
l^g^ tiove teaching. But, because lecturers were too busily occupied 
||^^::-t^ lectures and repetitive tutorial duties^ the supervision of 
practice had to be 'squeezed* in between lecture hours as well 
^;;^ a:s possible. One consequence of this was that supervision had t6 
p,;^; be quantitatively defined as *three visits per student, one 
g;. assessment to be made per visit*. If a lecturer presented him* 
|: self three times in a particular student*s classroom, he could 
be considered to have discharged his full supervision responsi* 
p bility with respect to that student. This, in effect, was how 
1^^;, teaching practice came to be regarded. Again, the records do not 
shuw a list of objectives in practice-supervision nor a description 
uf what the eventual behaviour of a trained teacher should be 
at the end at the course. 

In anotiier aspect oi the College programme reform was needed, 
namely, the examinations. An average examination paper was set 
tor three hours during which a candidate had to answer live out 
ot 4 selection of anything between 8 and 12 questions, A selec- 
tion of M questions might include 3 or 6 recall types and some 
application of concepts in the rest. Candidates invariably pre- 
ferred the recall types and this produced quite stereotyped 
answers, Iol)alance between papers was another weakness of the 
examination. The *methods* paper for the Diploma course, for 
Lu:>lance, permitted answers to 3 questions, 2 of which were 
addressed to one subject method, I to another and I question to 
health education. Other papers were relevant to only one subject, 
Kach candidate iiad to pass each paper before passing the exami** 
nation, Oti superticial judgment, this seems extremely rigorous 
jnd yet statistics for each year of the decade show an average 
ot only J to 5 failures for each cohort of students. In some 
years there was none. On the evidence, the conclusion one might 
make is that the dominant rote-recall type of examination ques-* 
tion had little discriminative value and made it easy for stu- 
dents to pass the examination, 

!' ^r;\;>:; : huu 11 ofiuhirda). Soon after the new curri- 

culum for Primaries I and II was introduced, the Minister made 
a change in the administration of '.he College, A new principal 
was appointed in mid-1971 with the specific brief *to reorganise 
t)ie College and see to it that a new breed of teachers, sympa- 
thetic to the spirit and objectives of the new curriculum, would 
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^ b« trained** Innovation was introduced in three areata* 

tirat, in the administration. A Cutmittee of Heada of the 
College was get up to assist the principal in declsion-makingt 
particularly with respect to the professional programmes of the 
tpL College* Hatters which came before this committee once a month 

related tu course curricula, student progress, programme planning 
||- «nd development! evaluation problems, and the like. This paved 
1^;; the way for better communication between departments, a clearer 
J; perspective on common goals, a deeper involvement of departments 
in important issues and concern for attaining quality education* 
t sharing of responsibility it was logical that there should 

also be a sharing of accountability. Thus the College was no 
longer only the principal's concern. It was everybody's as well, 
0^ The second innovation dealt with the curriculum. An ad hoc 
committee was next set up to examine the aims and objectives, 
|: first of the College as an institution and next, of the various 
|1 courses it offered. This committee was appointed by the principal 
and most of the members , including its chairman, had long asso** 
elation with the work of the College. 

The new curriculum which was eventually accepted-rafter dis- 
cussion by the Heads Committee— met, therefore, with everyone's 
satisfaction. The following major changes to the curriculum were 
made* 

(i) The improvement of teaching practice through defining the 
eventual behaviour to be expected at the end of the course; the 
number of supervision visits would no longer be specified but 
lecturers, through effective feedback methods or personal demons- 
tration, were to try their best to help students cultivate 
acceptable styles consistent with the objectives of teaching 
pract ice. 

(ii) Courses were specifically chosen to develop professional 
competence and foster the student's personal growth; the former 
required the integration of theory and practice, while the latter 
required the student to develop purpose, motivation, rationale 
and satisfaction (Chart III gives the structure and content 

of the new curriculum). 

(iii) Methodology was no longer to be divorced from content 
or theory. 

(iv) Evaluation was to be diversified through the introduc- 
tion of individual projects, progress ratings and observation 
schedules; examination papers were reduced in number. 
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Chart 3- Stvucrtuve wnd oontmt Qf the new TfC awriaulun 
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W»en these changen were about to be introduced, the principal 
pvwa« invited to hold a ten-day seminar, on the new curriculum and 
f& 7** changes* in the College, with all staff members of the College. 

following each of the papers she gave during the seminar, there 
fpS-*** »^»»"P discussion. This seminar was a profitable initiation 

exercise. 

^^-^ Xhe third innovation was in the area of human relationships 

^Vf« College, Despite the fact that integration of the diffe- 
rent streams of education had been an oft-repeated aim of educa- 

|r: tion in Singapore, the I'lC continued to maintain four mutual- 

exclusive streams (each with its own divisional head) in the 

If «»rgani2ation of teacher education. The staff of the four streams 
^^'y themselves. Student activities were arranged 

fc; strictly on linguistic lines so that almost every society in 

|, "the College was fourfold, 

^"h" '*ituation seemed to the new principal incongruent with 

?j the national goal of integration and, sincrf most students and 

> staff were already bilingual, with Englsih generally as the 
common language, she encouraged the formation of a single 
Students' Council to embrace all streams. At the same time she 
assisted the staff to set up their own Senior Common Room, All 
activities of the College were henceforth to be common activities. 
It has been an enriching experience to see the success of this 
extra curriculac change. Musical evenings at the College, for 
example, have attracted all groups to join in singing one another'^ 
songs. Since life in Singapore's schools must begin at the Col- 
lege, it is hoped that the first group of students exposed to 
this new programme will help to promote better integration in 
the school system, 

rUyi'omfiiyfUfja of the eyeten: an evaluation, I have omitted the 
mention of strategies as such: they are already implicit in the 
actions taken. At all levels of the College, the response has 
been encouraging. Generally, the staff have found more time for 
themselves, since, in the reorganization, multiple classes have 
been abolished. Heads and their staff work more closely together 
because the same spirit of sharing responsibility and trust 
shown by the administration permeates to the lowest levels of 
the teaching ranks. 

Between staff and students a closer rapport has also been 
established resulting in specific gains. Verbal reports have 
come in from school principals expressing their appreciation of 
the spirit of dedication already perceptible in the new trainees 
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.^fii^utg teaching practice in their schools. From the students too 
ll^i^ |:fii(V«» h^ve t>eeu favourable coiments about the new courses^ covar 
W::pMtii to the traUitional ones. 

Sut the College itselt is planning a mure systematic evalu^ 
:^l^i:ation» At the end of the course, students will be asked to eva-* 
I^LiMai;« «very aspect uf it«>«» content ^ activities, teachers. There 
^r^'Wiit also be a £ollow*up study of each cohort as it moves out 

firom the College into the school milieu. 
^^'T ' l^ respect much more headway has to be made. Lecturers 

have been loth to submit themselves to teaching pupils in front 
'0^:'''-oi their uwn^ students. They prefer to supervise by theorizing 

and verbalising. It may therefore be necessary to consider 
f% planning sabbatical leave for staff in such a way that it stipu«* 
S lates a period to be spent in schools for the renewal of practice 

.r/« fUtUViS 

p At the time of writing this paper, plans are afoot for the formal 
|; establishment of the Institute of Education which will replace 
the present TTC. 

The new Institute, as an autonomous institution, independent 
of the Ministry of Education, should continue to develop further 
some of the changes already introduced. One thing can certainly 
be anticipated. The graduate and postgraduate programmes at the 
College, begun in association with the University of Singapore 
iftince the appointment of the new principal, will gain in strength 
Other programmes such as the continuing education of teachers, 
will receive more specific attention. The Institute will also be 
a centre for educational research. Thus the current changes 
serve but to adumbrate more significant ones yet to come. 
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h'otlem 

As ho$ already been pointed out, the cornerstone of Singapore's 
educational policy is the principle of equality of educational 
opportunity for all. One working definition of this policy is 
the provision of education for every child in the language oiediuiB 
of his parents' choice. Hence within the education system four 
streams of education are maintained up to secondary level, namely. 
English, Chinese, Malay and Tamil. 

This policy of equality was, politically speaking, a sound 
move. It has precluded the dominance of any single language 
group over others and allowed the minority groips, the Indians 
and the Malays, a place in the evolution of the national charac- 
ter. It has dispelled the threat which the Chinese majority 
perceived in the education system — as it was handed down from 
the colonial administration — a system which emphasized mainly 
the development of education in English. It has ensured the con- 
tinued nurture of the rich, cultural heritage of each ethnic 
group and, finally, it has preserved the use of English as the 
language of commerce and industry through whose active concerns 
Smgiputc is linked to the major cities of the world. 

On the other hand, the deliberate promotion of four parallel 
streams of education carried with it the inherent danger of 
further strengthening communal preferences and inter-group 
barriers. Significant multi-racial enrolment in fact occurred 
only in the English language stream, while Malay, Chinese and 
Tamil streams were composed almost entirely of students from 
single ethnic groups. Could a young country whose population 
comprised mainly first or second generation Singaporeans of 
diverse immigrant origins really afford such a potentially 
divisive system of education? Might this not hinder the task of 
forging a national identity? 
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^ ; The Covernment r^aponn^ to these problems was that neither 
the goal oi equality nur that oi national cohesion should be 
iittbordinateU anU^in late 1959, it decided on the policy of 
^gi^integrat ion through schools. The plan for implementation was 
simply to bring two language streams together under one school 
roof, a single head and a common curriculum^ 

P»^<>**Kh the imposition of physical desegregation the oppor** 



^ tunities for int erst ream contact and mixing would be enhanced. 
This would in turn promote better understanding between groups 
and facilitate the breaking down of communal barriers through 
M^ittt participation in sports and other extra-*mural activi** 
ties'* A further benefit would be the improvement of second 
language skills. 

Ir^p Letnen t u t ioK 

Table 8 shows the number of integrated schools as against other 
schools for the period 1960-72. From the table, the following 
observdiions may be made. 

First, more secondary schools have been integrated and at a 
taster rate than primary schools. The question may well be asked 
as to why more primary schools have not been integrated when 
quite clearly tiie gain would have been much greater at that level 
than at the secondary. Younger children are known to be less prone 
to prejudice, to mix better, and to learn languages from one an* 
other much faster than older children. The simple answer may be 
iound in the limitdtions imposed by the school building program&ie. 
It was not possible to integrate within existing schools, short of 
a major redeployment of pupils across streams and a massive dis- 
location oi pupil groups and teachers. Only within new schools 
iould the pro^ranmie of integration (as planned) take effect. Since 
secondary schools were much fewer than primary schools to start 
oil with, the building proyranmie gave proportionately greater 
oppv>rtunity for integration at secondary school level than at 
primary. Ihe number of new primary schools built was behind that 
lor socLMidary schools (33 as against 41), but the number of pri- 
mary scliools finally integrated (58) measures: well against the 

at secoiulary level. 

I'*. Mini^trv oi hJucatiiMi. A>j::uii tvit^rt^ Ut^^f. Singapore 
ui»vt»rnR:iMU I'r inter, p. J. 
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* liu ludfH technical » bilateral and vocational schools. 

* liiere are no integrated aided schools at the secondary level. 



Sf^-v... i^^'COuJly, veiy ivy aiUi-U .schuuls ituvc been iute^ratcu by com- 
ff . t'*^*^^'*'^'" ^'ith yovfriuruMa sohuins. Since most of the aided hchooKs 
fe: the Ct^ine^ie langua^t? stream, a >ii^k^able proportion of 

g Chinese students, ate thus beyond the influence and scope of the? 

. inM^>vatlv>n♦ Ihe reason tor the awmll number is clearly similar 
ti;> that Kiven in the first observation, namely, the physical 
p inadequacy of existing school buildings. Ai»»o, wlule aided 
^,_??.cuooIj* receive almost total financial support from the Govern- ' 
^ tiient, the latter has been suitably cautious about taking a 

position where it could be accused ot interl erence. Any move 
t. for integriitioii had to be voluntary. 

V Ihe third observation is tliat, by the end of 1972, only about 

p- one-quarter k^i all schools (government and aided) wt re integrated. 

Ihese repre>ented about one^third of the student population, 
g- -drawing attention again to the fact that after a doisen years the 
{; imuivation has yet to diftuhc through the greater part of the 

system. 

t>utside ttie school walls, however, integration among pupils of 
all streams has been vigorously promoted through extra-curricular 
activities. Since lMf,o, all interschool sports competitions run 
along language lines have been abolished. Every encouragement has 
been given to attract mass participation not only in sports 
activities hut also in camps, youtli organisations and welfare 
work. A vouth testival is held annually when the best talents 
trom schools in music and dance, arts and crafts, physical educa- 
tion and activities ot youth organizations are presented at con- 
certs, exhibitions, displays and parades. On such occasions all 
schools are joined without considerations of language. These 
activities are seen as providing opportunities for nurturing a 
sense of togettierness and common loyalty. Multi-lingual music 
and sports groups l»ave also represented the nation at various 
meetings abroad. 

In the pri»cess ot integration, language was perceived right 
trom tfie start as a useful instrument. Malay, as the national 
language, is taught to every student and the policy of effective 
bilingualism, both in the cause of integration and professional 
success, has been vigorously pursued. For professional reasons, 
the learning and use ot Knglish as a second language tend to pre- 
vail over anv ot the other languages. Thus, in the English stream, 
pupils ill dillerent ethnic origins learn their mother-tongues as 
second school languages, while those in non-English streams read 
English as a second language. 
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tin? Uovifrumttnt has recently reinfurced thin tr^nd by requ«}st«* 
ing 411 itciioolH to work towards the eventual teaching of science 
and matttvuuit icH in English and social studies and civics in the 
mwthec tongue. Othvr subjects may be taught in either language, 
provided that 40 pcT cent ol the ultiuiate curriculum time is 
devoted to instruction in the second language. 

This latest stvp towards achieving unity and understanding 
among the young multi-*ethuic Singaporeans adds linguistic dese*^ 
gregdtion to piiysical desegregation. 

« * • 

Kvaluation of this particular innovation is difficult, since 
there are too m;iny confounding variables affecting the outcomes* 
A few .studies h»ive shown, for example, that principals knowing only 
one language in integrated schools tend to achieve less than 
bilingual principals. Also, wherever the principal has delibe* 
rately taken every opportunity to join groups in activities, 
children in the two streams tend to know one another better. 
Otherwise, lack of contact between linguistic subgroups in the 
school itiay enhance awareness of and thus exaggerate their diffe- 
rences, one expert^' ^ pointed out the importance of teachers as 
•brokers' in the process of bringing about changed attitudes, 
since they bi-long to both the 'subordinate and superordinate 
cultures within tiie integrated school and can mediate between 
the one and the other*. 

n»is last observation in its turn emphasizes the .importance 
ol prepuruii' teachers with the right attitudes on such matters 
.IS developing a common loyalty and understanding and encouraging 
awareness of common needs and put pose. As was mentioned in the 
previous chapter, the process of integration at the TtC has 
only just heKun and will take time to make itself felt. One diffi- 
culty principals race in integrated schools is the uneven number 
ol classes in the two streams. This is particularly true wherever 
existing schi^ols .ire converted into integrated ones by the intro- 
duction ot a tew classes taught in a different language. Inadver*" 
tently, because ot an administrative difficulty, a minority group 
situation is introduced and it takes a wise principal to ensure 
that two*way interaction is properly maintained. 

2iK KrM. Waldh.iustr, a Colombo Plan teaching expert in Singapore 
in Hh7. 
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T\\t Huggvhi iun may made that new cldMMt^s in integrated 
HChuuL-i .should hav^ ev^M) numbers ul' pupils iu order to balance 
out the reams. But this is not puhwible an ciiildren are en- 
rolled in dcluHil!* and streams mainly according parental prefe* 
rt'uce. Many probleuui remain, but the will to forge a cohesive 
nation is aitrong anu in the light of experience the solutions 
are constantly modi tied or amplified. 

In the matter ot increasing the exposure to or use by pupils 
of the second language, the experiment is still too young to be 
evaluated. There are alsu specific problems related to language 
teachini^ in a multi I in);ual context-^the definition of mother 
tongue, tor example. The Chinese taught in school is not the 
mother ton^tue of all Chinese children. 

The teachers again are an important consideration. The nagging 
tear prevails that those already found inadequate in implement- 
ing tiie new curriculum, currently launched, may be even more 
wanting when expected to teach subjects in the second language. 
But this does not mean that the innovation will necessarily go 
astray. Since the ji;oal is tixed and clear, as it always has 
been in ctuitext, an intensive effort will have to be made to 
correct teacher inadequacy and to anticipate and arrest its 
adverrie etfects. 

There is currently much attention Addressed to planning stra- 
tegies tv>r tile improvement of teachers. With their success or 
failure, innovation in integration shall stand or fall. Time will 
tell what effects will accrue and, as in everything else, proper 
evaluation will be instituted to assess the results of these 
policies. 
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Ipi Vi. Iitiioviition aiu^ 

Space doeti uut permit a separate treatment ot each of the four 
&v important a eas oi innovation, namely, the diversification of 
fv t?ducational opportunity at secondary level, the development of 
g., i?xtra-curricuiar activities, uf educational technology and ot 
f!" *'<»ucat ional research. However, the first has been touched upon 
^ here and there in the development of the present account. It ii 

convenient before drawing the subject to a close to consider 
^ the laHt three areas together briefly. 

One important conmion characteristic marked the initiation of 
U\e extra-curricular activities programme and the development of 
educational technology and research. Each was vigorously pursued 
as an iaiportaut adjunct to the main school programme, providing 
the needed girders tor the wholesome growth of the whole system. 
While the school programme itself aims mainly at congitive deve- 
lopment, the others help in developing physical and social aspects 
while research ensures the health of the whole educational process 
The variouM statements madft with respect to the purpose of each 
ot the three programmer make this clear. Of extra-curricular acti- 
vities, a Ministry of Kducation memorandum had this to say: 'All 
extra-curricular activities have been organized to enable the 
individual pupils to have the opportunities of developing his 
or her personality to the full so that he or she will turn out 
to be a disciplined person of robust health and vicality for 
purposeful living together with zest and pride in performance 
reflecting our national spirit* « 

Educational technology which grew out of certain activities 
concomitant with the setting up of an ETV production centre at 
the Teacher Training College has as its 'main function the 
improvement of education in general*. Educational research which 
began slowly in 1^67 and gathered momentum after 1969 is •con- 
cerned with such aspe.c^ jf education as the continuous appraisal 
of educational organisation and practice in the light of natio- 
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^g^^;^v,;.-.v. . • -. ■ ■ ■.■-^ 

i^Sgg^^y--^"^" ■ ■ 

.... .... ...... .-^.i^^ 

^^-futi and H»H:ial objtjctivei*' 

^^i^Ac^ ... .. . 

^Sin ili^ Strategy for organising/ planning and introducing thtfst) 
^S^fiiigrammts tht» questions which had to be answered chiefly con- 
^^^Wufd the s<?lectiun oi specif ic areas of attention and the pace 
|g4H^oi development in order to achieve the goals specified, A great ' 
deal of the straiegy*s success depended on the people providing 
the substance of these progranunes* 
IJ^v iU^s tor extra-curricular activities » initial attention was -^r- 
mi- P^id to the training of potential leaders — selected from among 
^S;r^^^. teachers**"^ in four designated areas: sports; uniform group 
|K activitlesj societies; occasional activities*-*** festivals^ natio- 
V;. nal day parades » and other special functions* For each of these 
leaders were trained • A new and enlarged Extra'^curr icula 
Activities Centre was set up in 1970 to cope with the increasing 
need for special courses of training* ^ 

Educational technology required both hardware and software. 
It was easier co provide the former but specialists were needed 
to develop the Utter and to train teachers in the use of both. 
Towards this end, a special Audio-Visual Activities (AVA) unit was 
set up in the Ministry of tducation in 1970 with the return of 
a specialist from training abroad. Meanwhile, the ETV pro*- 
duction centres started at the Teachers* Training College in 
l'>6t>, had developed and, through staff training and opportune 
appointments, was in a strong position to incltide among its 
activities the preparation ot video-taped programmes for tele- 
cast over the public TV channel, the issue of publications for 
use in schools, and evaluation activities. At the training col- 
lege's own AVA department, a resource centre for teachers was 
set up« ihe activities of these various departments have been 
coordinated undrr the Standing Committee for Educational Techno- 
logy of thf Ministry's Advisory Committee on Curriculum Develop- 
ment* 

As a result ot these developments, educational technology 
plays a bi>» role in the recently introduced new primary curri- 
culum tor loc%il schools. On the average, each school has at 
least »»ne tolevisiim set, two tape recorders, one cine-projector, 

•II, In s'.itotnent issued by the Minister for Education on the 
appointment oi the Director ot* Research, 1969, 
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mu^ oveihi^aU prvMiiciur. U^achejjs arc? encouraged to borrow 
iilms fron, intht^r ita* KTV L)i?par tuifut or the rtfHOurce centra of 
^ tn© l>ach€»rjii' Itaiuiuy ColU-gv* At the TtC resourcu centre and 
At th%t Inspt^cturatvV^i AVA Unit teachcrH may also uh** tacilitieh 
and r^i:^ivi» guidance un the production of such materials as 
photoutaphji, charts and transparencies. Viewers of the ETV 
-proijraimuej* include some <46 per cent ot primary and secondary 
school pupiU. 



Sioie July l^/J, the new principal ol XH; introduced two 
?iptfcial %*ducatu)n clectiven into the curriculum tor Btudents—^ 
one un •pri>Krajmiied instruction and learning*, and the other on 
H:tV Hcript writing?/. This ennures that creative work will con- 
tinue ttiroufeli the involvement of trained, intormed and able 
teachers. 

i\'uccrnin>; edutat iv-nal research, it was important trom the 
Hi arc to i»Main the servites ut those who had not only had 
^omv training abr»>ad, but had thought through local problems 
and issuL's and wt-re sensitive enough to select the right pro* 
blfws lor vUteniion. It may be argued tluit a researcher should 
bv allv'Wt'd tr^'fdum to develop his own interests, hut in view 

the i^bjfit ives specified, the Kesearch Unit had necessarily 
ti. i-n-»iiifr tt.o implications ul research tor national develop*- 
mt'nt , and to limit icrtain oi their individual interests* 

li? aituui' research workers to problems in the tield, a staff 
svninar i ht-ld ouct- a week or as otten as the need arises to 
sitare and discuss issues, I he work of tlie unit now covers the 
!i*llowing areas: ^^urriiulum development; test development; man- 
p*-wtt studus tr asr^css the releva e of technical education 
courses to ji*b rciiuirfiMLnts in the field; evaluation of on**going 
pr» graTiarjis; lan^ua^t- studies; conduct o» seminars and the pub li- 
cit umi a [iillftin tor teachers, 

Sitiit- I'w vAuKAiiK^u ot adults in general, and parents in par- 
tiiular, iH viowfd as having great importance in tiiat it comple- 
!:it'nlN wtiat .M in sihools, the KTV Department will be 

eKpandiil t.' ^K>\'vr h.-tli school and adult education programmes* 
It Will .lis.' iiuludf a meuia centre. The less routine aspects 
ol iht' MuustrvV^ Ke^tMt^h Inii will soon be tiie responsibility 

ila- :uw Institutf i»t Iducatioii, which will not only develop 
as A Vint!*- tv r teaiher education of all types and levels, but 
will -nr an I'll uv at iv»nal research centre as we 1 1, 
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i^^; tlw fcxtr4-<:uir icular Activitit'H c;i*ntre has impreshive r'i^urt*H 
lllg-.i^^^^ Kruwth iind extt'nsioa of activities. In 1972 

Sirtgapv>ri? wan abU to send a. large South Kast Asian Peninsula 
' Cafl*«?i ct<>ttt indent ot school boy.s and girls who were responsible 
110^ for a eiigni t ivunt proportion of the raedals won by Singapore* 
"^r^^^ tify ■ I'P ! i 9 thert? wer€» IJ*> cadet corps units in 102 secondary 
^ ^i'hooU and police va<^t corps units in lio secondary 
ff- school!>, iis well as scouting and guiding movements, Ked Cross 
g^J . and buvh/oiiU Life Brigade activities. Most impressive has been 
& the increase in musical activities. Kach school now possesses 
'^iy at least a brass band, a choir or a string orchestra* 
1^;:; • The success ot all these activities is due partly to the 
Ir. policy obligatinij; school children to participate in certain 
r;- extra-curricular activities and partly to the 'success begets 
^ucct^tis' ptietutmeiion. Such activities have a definite advantage 
over ut!icr schut)l activities in that children are actively en*^ 
gaged and have their reward almost directly. Also there is a 
great deal oi encouragement t rom the Ministry of Education. For 
example, it arranges, through its KCA Centre, almost free 
tuition tor would'^be music pupils. 

hut, that educational technology and educational research 
tiave developed as rapid Iv as they have is due to opportune timing 
more than ti> any other t actor. Wiiere a need is felt, iavourable 
public rfccptiv)n tends to be better assured. 
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t\\et^ are important lessons which may be learnt trom the Singa- 
pore experience. Some have already been referred to but may 
bear repetition, 

U The goals and objectives of education have to be relatively 
stab lei so that the development of the system can be consis- 
tently directed, 

2. Innovation has also to be supported by stability of the 
political and social systems. If this obtains, the system 
is well braced to absorb the innovative effort , even when 
iC is sometimes shockingly sudden, 

1. ITiere must be co-ordination to relate the different aspects 
ol innovation so that every effort may have greater impact 
on the system, 

4, Personal involvement at all levels is important and commu- 
nication to and between people even more so. There are two 
categories ot change agents who need to work together and 
share the same objectives. Both are important. There are 
the • iront-rankers* in the limelight who possess the energy 
to get things done; there are also tlie 'backroom boys' or 
•kakitangan* ('hands and leet people' -—Malay word) who 
tidy up in the wake of the drama. The latter tend to be for- 
gotten and shiuld be often encouraged, 

*)• The involvement of enthusiastic people may bring hazards 

in that they will brook no failure and strongly believe that 
evaluation will substantiate wishful thinking, Whil'ei in the 
context ot desirable change i a little excess does no harm, 
there should be built into the system a method to curb 
experimental delirium and to induce a sober realism, 

t», ohjfitive evaluation is difficult and time consuming. If 

decision making were to rest solely on the results of objec- 
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tivts evaluation, the 8yHtvm might grind to a halt. In reality, S 
major tleciaioaj* are often quick decisions and it is therefore . 
important that as much relevant information as possible '^^^ 
should be available to the decision maker* For this reasont, S 
there should be a good mix of administrators, operators and i 35 
eyluators working t ogether at the planning stage before any 
innovation is launched, 
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: To dei^etop the eefneo J\iVCht?i*^ i t would be helpful if readers 
..r^^^^vd their trrti^ve^Hone md inform the IBtU (lilm&e write ^yea^ /rM 
or in tht i^pxijie folUviny eaoh queation. Further* <x>fmmto nka^'^^ 

hi^^ written on the buok of thie aheetj 

... 

I. Uo you find the author/8 analysis useful for your own ;^ 
^'^^^'^^ iZU particular, is it: 

rin adequate survey of the field? [[TTl ^ 
a basis for further discussicn and study? f 4S 
too abstract to be useful? f^*^ :;v! 

(t • 

• • With rejtard to the sources cited, could you indicate any 

recent documents of a similar type which have be»'n overlooked? 



}« Can you indicate any cases of innovation in your own country 
(or field ol specialization) which you feel might have inter- 
est fur 4)tlier countries if adequately written up? Please 
namt* the person or institution able to provide further infor** 
nation about the project. 



Please indicate youi noxne und address and return this questionnaire 
to: the International Uureau of Education, Palais Wilson, 1211 
OenevM U» Swit.ierland or, when applicable, to your Unesco Regional 
unii.r tor Kduiatiun (i.e. Baa^koK, Dakar or SantiaKo). 



